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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


cena pene 


ee is impossible to denounce in language too strong | 


the diabolical cruelty of General Lomakin at the en- 
gagement of Geok Tepe. No friendly eye was present to 
describe on the part of the Turcomans the horrors that 
took place, but the Russian commander stands convicted 
on his own testimony and the evidence of the corre- 
spondents of the St. Petersburg Press. The _ strongly- 
entrenched position of Geok or Dengil Tepe was reached 
by the troops at mid-day. Artillery fire from twelve guns 
was brought to bear upon the place, and by three o’clock 
the cannon was as near as six hundred yards to the 
encampment, and the Russsian troops were in possession 
of an exposed portion of the entrenchments. “ Inside 
Dengil Tepe,” says General Lomakin in _ his official 
telegram, dated September 16-28, and. published in the 
official Rooski Invalid, ‘were collected 20,000 men, 
women, and children. Our twelve guns for six hours 
fired with dreadful effect upon them.” It can be well 
imagined what carnage twelve guns and the rockets of 
the Russians must have wrought at a distance of less 
than a third of a mile from a crowded encampment. 
‘‘ At four o’clock,” says the correspondent of the JVovoe 
Vremya, “the women streamed out of the place to 
escape to the mountain. To the feet of our horsemen 
the beautiful swarthy Tekke women threw themselves on 
their knees, holding in their hands suckling babes, and 
imploring in a tongue unknown to us to help them.” 
One would have thought that the sight of, these women, 
“‘weeping and shrieking with.terror,” as the correspon- 
dent elsewhere puts it, would have touched the heart of 
the Russians. But, no; they were all driven back to the 
camp again, and then the cannons afresh began to play 
upon them. In parenthesis, we must express our indig- 
nation at the conduct of the Dazly Mews in trying to 
make capital for the Russians out of this abominable 
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_ atrocity. The Movce Vremya stated that they were turned 
_ back to the encampment by the command of the chief of ° 


the Russian staff. “ The sight,” says the correspondent, 
“was affecting.” Then comes a break, showing where 
the censor had suppressed unpleasant details, followed 
by the significant conclusion to the paragraph, “ But 
war will always remain war.” It is easy to picture to 
oneself the terrified women imploring to be allowed 
to get away from the camp when the shot and 
shell of the Russians were working horrible havoc 
among their little ones, and it is still easier to 
imagine the Cossacks—never very gentle even towards 
loyal and peaceful citizens at St. Petersburg—urging 
their horses upon the terrified crowd, and driving 
them with the point of their lances back to the valley of 
death inside the entrenchments. Yet this is how the 
correspondent of the Daily Mews at St. Petersburg 
translates the passage :—“ At 4 p.m. the women and 
children came out of the settlement in the hope of 
passing through the Russian lines. The women threw 
themselves at the feet of our soldiers, holding their 
infants to their breasts. They were, however, not 
allowed to pass, and turned back, no injury being 
done to them.” Here the correspondent implies 
that they were gently refiised permission to pass, 
and turned. back of their own accord; whereas the 
NVovoe Vremya, from which the narrative is taken by the 
Daily News, expressly states that they were driven back 
‘by the command of the chief of the Russian staff,” that 
the “sight was affecting,” that—but here the censor 
suppresses the description—and that finally “ war will 
always remain war.” As for the “no injury being 
done them,” does the Daily News really believe that 
turning back helpless women and children into an 
encampment under the bombardment of guns six 
hundred yards distant was “no injury done to them?” 
There would have been some extenuation for the 
Russians had the semi-savage Cossacks, inflamed with 
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the lust of war, outraged the women and pillaged the 


camels, because their natural savagery and the excitement 
of fighting»would have told in their favour, But for a 
Russian officer, the chief of the staff, un homme civilisé, 
and an orthodox Christian, deliberately and in cold 
blood to order women and children to be driven back 
into a ring where he knew they would be pounded and 
mangled for two hours by his artillery, constitutes a crime 
infinitely more awful than this, and forms an atrocity 
that surpasses the famous Bashi-Bazouk massacre at 
Batak. It is a national disgrace to Russia that such a 
frightful outrage should have been perpetrated. It is no 
honour to the Daily News that it should have done its 
best to strangle the infamy, and prevent the horrid deed 
from becoming known to Europe. 


AccorpiNnG to our Simla correspondent, the greatest 
doubt would seem to have prevailed lately at that ‘“ well- 
informed” place as to the future of Afghanistan. 
Perhaps the strongest feeling of all was that which went 
in favour of cutting the country in two from north to 
south, and then seizing the western half for ourselves, 
while allowing any chief to lay hands on the other moiety 
who cared to run the risk of stirring up a hornets’-nest. 
This plan has, at all events, the merit of simplicity, even 


‘ if novelty cannot be claimed for it on account of its 


somewhat close resemblance to the method by which 
Solomon the Wise adjudicated between the two maternal 
claimants to a single baby. In the present case, however, 
the Solomon of the situation not only suggests the bisec- 
tion of the contested infant, but purposes to take one-half 
—and that the more valuable—as a reasonable fee for 
sitting in judgment. Another Himalayan project pro- 
poses to adopt Sir Garnet Wolseley’s plan of settlement. 
Each leader of a big tribe, such as the Ghilzais, 
Momunds, or Mongols, would be made a little king in 
his own district, subject only to the controlling influence 
of a British agent. This arrangement would have the 
advantage of creating a number of well-paid appoint- 
ments for the more enterprising members of the services. 
There is nothing your Indian “ political” enjoys more 
than to be sent to some place in the wilderness where he 
will virtually be lord of all he surveys—his own life 
excepted. 


INTELLIGENCE which we have received states that the 
Russian policy at Teheran has suffered greatly from the 
Turcoman defeat and the success of the English at Cabul. 
The Shah is greatly impressed that 30,000 troops should 
have failed in an expedition against an encampment of 
nomads and horse-breeders, while a few thousand English 
soldiers have been able to enter Cabul and other Afghan 
cities almost without striking a blow. The English 
Minister is using his utmost endeavours to induce the 
Shah to adopt an attitude of strict neutrality, but it is 
not believed that his efforts will be crowned with success, 
as he has no reward to offer him in return for accepting 
such a policy, except protection against Russia, which 
Nassar Eddin declares he does not need; while the 
Russian Minister, on his part, promises to recompense 
the Shah for his co-operation next spring with a slice of 
Turcoman territory and a quantity of military stores. 
Throughout his Iranic Majesty’s reign, Northern Persia 
has suffered incessantly from Turcoman depredations, 
and it is obvious that he would like to see the delinquents 
punished, although at the same time he would not object 
to Russia suffering severely in the contest, because it 
would increase the value of his alliance. If England 
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could guarantee Persia immunity against “Ty 
attacks, she would become dominant at Teheran, 
ain Des dn 
A NUMBER of reports have been current lately as to pro. 
bable changes in the French Embassies abroad ; many 
of the rumours are, however, without foundation. With 
respect to M. Teisserenc de Bort it appears certain that 
he will leave Vienna, where the official world and society _ 
have rather given him the cold shoulder, It has been 
whispered that this is as much the fault of the Republican 
ambassador as that of the exclusive Viennese ari ; 
His successor has not yet been fixed on. M. de Noailles, _ 
the present French ambassador at Rome, has been men. _ 
tioned, but it is believed that he, and Madame de 
Noailles particularly, would scarcely be better received 
at Vienna than M. Teisserenc de Bort. The departure 
of M. Fournier, however, from Constantinople has been 
finally determined on in consequence of his own urgent 
request. For some time M. Fournier has found his 
position distasteful on account of his disagreeing with — 
M. Waddington’s views of the position of the Sublime - 
Porte. He has been obliged to urge demands and com. 
plaints which he does not approve, and his rupture with 
Said Pacha is a matter of notoriety. The successor of 
M. Fournier will be M. Tissot, now Minister at Athens, 
a diplomat of great promise, who has much experience — 
of the East. The important post of first secretary at 
Constantinople will probably be filled by some one néw 
to diplomacy—either by M. G. Contouli, correspondent : 
of the Zemps, or by M. Camille Barrtre, editor of the 
République Frangaise. ‘ 


Ir is stated in Russia that the Government is resolved _ 
shortly to crush the national movement that for some — 
time past has been gaining ground in the Baltic provinces, 
It originated fifteen years ago, when the Russian autho — 
rities attempted to Russianise the German provinces by 
the introduction of measures hostile to the Teutonic 
sympathies of the population. On the establishment of 
the German Empire in 1871 it was thought politic to 
allow several measures to lapse ; but since the rupture of 
the Russo-German Alliance the screw has again” been 
applied to Riga, Revel, and other places, with the natural 
result of a fresh outburst of nationalfeeling. The Germans 
in the towns we have mentioned resolutely refuse to 
reply to any correspondence addressed to them by the 
Russian Governors in the Russian language, and insist 
that all announcements made by the authorities in the 
name of the Emperor shall be couched in German. To 
many a dispute of this kind may seem of trivial import, 
but great significance is attached to it by the Germans, 
who understand the insidious nature of the thin edge of 
the Russian wedge better than unsophisticated foreigners 
abroad. Recently the quarrel has entered upon a more 
dangerous stage. The German deputies, sixty in number, 
belonging to the Municipal Council at Reve: refuse to 
take notice of the Russian speeches made by the seven 
members elected by the Russian community, and a few 
days ago the Teutons rose en masse from their seats, and, 
after hooting.and hissing the Russians, passed out of the 
Chamber until the latter had done speaking. This insult 
has provoked a strong expression of feeling throughout 
Russia. Many of the leading journals demand that the 
Baltic provinces shall be Russianised in the same stem, 
relentless manner that has crushed the national spirit out 
of Poland. For the moment the Germans are the best 
abused people in Russia—even more so than ourselves. 
The feeling is all the more acute, perhaps, because there 
is a recognition of impotence in the demand for Russifi- 
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cation. The Russians know as well as foreign observers 
do that any endeavour to crush the German spirit out of 
the Baltic provinces would lead to a manifestation of 
feeling on the part of Prussia that might provoke an out- 
break, and result in the loss of Russia’s command over 
the Baltic. 


WE are able to state on good authority that the Russian 
small arms factory at Toula has received a sudden order 
for twenty thousand perfected Berdan rifles, for despatch 
to Turkestan. The workmen are to be employed night 
and day in executing the order, and the rifles are to be 
sent off in separate thousands to Tashkend as soon as 
complete. 


In an able article entitled “On the Duration of the 
Republic,” which M. Littré contributes to the last 
number of the Revue Positive, the veteran Academician 
points out that French Governments do not last longer 
than from fifteen to eighteen years ; but after fifteen years 
the machinery appears to be worn out, and their existence 
becomes doubtful. ‘ Through complex causes,” he con- 
tinues, “the three years from the 15th to the 18th have 
constituted the grand climacteric for the Governments of 
France. In these years the conditions through which 
the Government obtained power have always been so much 
modified that they could no longer keep it in equilibrium. 
Such a phenomenon is most remarkable, and apart from 
any superstition about numbers, it appears that an interval 
which events have themselves fixed suffices to use up all 
the solidity there ever was in these successive Govern- 
ments. Only the weakest portions remained, and the 
catastrophesoon followed.” M. Littré, however, points out 
that it is not unlikely that the Republic may last beyond 
the average time, for one lesson has at any rate been 
learnt, that it is better to discuss and alter than to upset, 
kill, and burn. We hope it has. 


In a graphic description given, or said to have been 
given, by one of Cetewayo’s indunas of the battle of 
Isandhlwana, this redoubtable ranconteur told how he 
came to be engaged in mortal combat with two English 
officers carrying revolvers. One was killed by other 
hands ; the second he himself assegaied to death, -after 
the lad had emptied his revolver at almost close quarters, 
without other result than the infliction of a trifling wound 
or two on the induna. Whether true or not, the story 
might be made a useful peg for inculcating the expe- 
diency of teaching our officers how to shoot both quickly 
and accurately with the revolver. Every man thinks he 
can do it, but, when put to the test, it is surprising what 
a number of misses take place until “ practice makes 
perfect.” And in action one may get assegaied, or other- 
wise disposed of, before the necessary amount of practice 
is obtained. As for the “ regulation sword ” with which 
the British officer goes down to battle, a stout black- 
thorn would be more efficacious in most cases. 


GENERAL CIALDINI is only waiting for his letters of 
recall in order to leave Paris. The Italian Government 
has selected Count Corti, the Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, who was also the Plenipotentiary for Italy at~the 
Berlin Congress, to succeed him, after having ascertained 
that the nomination was fully approved by the French 
Government. 


_ AT a meeting of the Russian Ministers last Saturday 
it was decided to forbid the Dissenters to repair the 
edifices in which they perform their religious worship. 
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This measure will, gradually lead to the extinction of 
the chapels belonging to the fifteen million Russian 
Dissenters, and they will then be without means of per- 
forming worship in public; the assembly of Noncon- 
formists in private houses having already been prohibited 
by the Emperor. 


We learn from St. Petersburg that the military 
authorities in the Caucasus are already making pre- 
parations for the resumption of hostilities against the 
Turcomans in the spring. Contracts have been signed 
with Tiflis merchants for the accumulation of supplies at 
Chikisliar and Krasnovodsk for 40,000 troops, and 
agents have been sent to the Inner Kirghiz Horde 
to obtain for transport purposes 18,000 camels. 


Bomsay has always viewed the growing importance o 
Kurrachee with some jealousy, and this feeling is likely 
to become even more acute now that the Scinde port is 
beginning to absorb the trade of the Punjaub and Trans- 
Indus territory. A correspondent at Kurrachee mentions 
that on the rst November the railway was to have com- 
menced running quick through trains between that place 
and Lahore, at a saving of ten or eleven hours on the 
journey compared with the previous time of transit. If 
this sanguine expectation was fulfilled, Kurrachee hoped 
to soon see a weekly line of steamers plying between its 
cosy harbour and Aden, where the traffic would connect 
with the main lines of steam communication between 
West and East. It is, no doubt, a very roundabout way 
for Punjaub people and goods to travel home wid 
Bombay, instead of making a beeline from Lahore 
through Mooltan and Sukkur to Kurrachee. But so 
superior are the transport facilities on the former route, 
that it has been generally adopted even by travellers and 
merchandise coming from the north of Lahore. This 
will scarcely be the case, however, if the new experiment 
with quick through trains from and to the Punjaub 
capital proves successful. In that case “the eucks” of 
Bombay will have even greater reason to feel jealous of 
Kurrachee than when the only cause of rivalry was the 
relative merit of the oysters caught off the two cities 
respectively. Kurrachee always declared that the Bom- 
bay oysters were poisonous by reason of their feasting on 
the copper bottoms of vessels lying in that harbour. 
Bombay replied that there might be an even worse diet 
for oysters than copper, and it hinted at the presence of 
this form of aliment amid the defritus that silted up 
Kurrachee’s little bay. 


THE condition of Ireland is attracting great attention 
in Russia, and the newspapers contain nwmerous articles 
describing the distress existing in the Emerald Isle. 
Novoe Vremya affirms, on the strength of advices from 
Ireland, that the Irish are only waiting for a rupture 
between Russia and England to rise en masse and declare 
their independence. That this is seriously believed by 
many Russian politicians is shown by the intelligence 
that has reached us from Moscow that Aksakoff and 
several other noted Panslavists have promised to give 
subscriptions towards the cause if applied to by the 
promoters of the Irish revolutionary movement. 


SavE, perhaps, to the teachers and other officials, 
our Board schools can hardly be considered elysiums; 
but it is evident they can be the abode of virulent 
diseases. The report of the Sanitary Committee at the 
meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers, held 
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at the Guildhall on Tuesday last, on the outbreak of 
scarlet fever and measles in the Greystoke Place Board 
School, Fetter Lane, disclosed a state of affairs alike 
gtave and unsatisfactory. Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, the 
Medical Officer of Health, stated that the concession 
on the part of the School Board in closing the school 
“had not come a moment too soon,” for the whole 
neighbourhood was “saturated with infectious dis- 
orders ;” indeed it had been found necessary to close 
for the time being an adjoining school (St. Dunstan’s, 
Fetter Lane). This officer furthermore reported that 
he had personally visited all the schools in the City 
—parochial, ward, and charity schools—and had found 
the total number on the books to be 4950, and that 
the absences amounted to 5°85 per cent, while that in 
the Greystoke school was as high as 29°33. Can this 
extraordinary difference be wondered at when the 
deplorable sanitary condition of the school is taken 
into consideration—a condition which was apparently 
sowing disease broad-cast in the vicinity, and which 
the School Board adopted no means to remedy until the 
Commissioners took action in the matter ? To keep open 
a school in which there was scarlet fever and measles 
amongst the pupils is an act upon which comment would 
be superfluous; moreover, the “searching investiga- 
tion” now promised comes somewhat late in the day. 


GENERAL Kortzesurk, Governor of Warsaw, has 
addressed a despatch to the Emperor suggesting that in 
view of the alarming development of the philo-Austrian 
proclivities of the Russian Poles, steps should be taken 
to conciliate them by easing the administration. Kotzebue 
points out that so long as the Poles were isolated Russia 
had but little to fear from their hostility. In the event, 
however, of a strong national feeling arising in favour of 
an incorporation of Russian Poland with the Austrian 
Empire, and receiving the sympathy of Germany and 
the authorities at Vienna, the western frontier of the 
Romanoffs’ dominions would be seriously imperilled. It 
is conceivable, he asserts, that a coalition between Hun- 
gary and Poland might save the Austrian Empire from 
extinction, and make it a dangerous rival in the East, 
especially if the Vienna statesmen took care to 
Austrianise the recently-annexed Slavonic Provinces of 
Turkey. Anyhow, he maintains, an Austro-Polish alliance 
would be an important factor in any conflict occurring 
between the Czar and the Emperor of Austria, and 
might even have its effect on any hostile action between 
Russia and Germany. On this account Kotzebue would 
have the government relaxed, without making it too 
national, and at the same time would stir up an agitation 
among the Austrian Slavs against the House of Haps- 
burg. The despatch, we may add, is still under the 
consideration of the Russian Council of Ministers. 


Few towns in the kingdom have made such rapid 
strides, both educationally and commercially, during the 
past quarter of a century as Reading, and it is altogether 
worthy of the important public building, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid on Monday last by the Earl of 
Carnarvon. The erections will consist of a new town- 
hall, free library, reading-rooms, and museum, and 
Schools for Science and Art, the estimated cost of which 
is about £46,000. Towards this large sum the Corpora- 


tion contribute £10,000, and £5000 was generously 
subscribed by the late Sir Francis Goldsmid, member for 
Reading from 1860 to his death. Messrs. Huntley 
and Palmer subscribed the like amount. 
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of their customers who wish to limit the sale of their 
own portraits continues to excite attention in the Press, 
and to elicit letters, more or less learned and i i 
from barristers and the rest of the world. For the most 
part readers and writers seem to have accepted as the 
upshot of the correspondence the strange and unsatisfac- 
tory dogma that a photographer after executing the 
original order is entitled to reproduce copies of the por- 
trait taken, and dispose of them at his own option and 
good pleasure. It would be a grave blot upon the law of 
copyright, as it at present exists, if such a right were 
found to reside in the tradesman, and it is perhaps rather 
extraordinary that no better case has been made out in 
support of a contrary opinion. Perhaps without entering 
too deeply into the legal technicalities of the point at 
issue, we may be allowed to suggest a doubt whether all the 
arguments relating to negatives as opposed to portraits 
are not a little beside the mark. It may be true—though 
we are not prepared to admit it—that a negative is a 
species of property altogether separable in the eye of 
the law from the proofs or copies printed from it, and 
that unless the person who sits for a photograph ex- 
pressly stipulates for the delivery to him of the negative, 
he is not entitled to exercise any authority over it as 
over a photograph of himself. But if the negative is 
not a “photograph,” or even if it is something very 
different from a photograph, is it not nevertheless a 
** portrait,” and does it not come within the terms of the 
Act which relate to the copyright in portraits? If thisis 
so, then although the copyright in the negative, regarded 
as a negative, may be vested in the artist, yet the copy- 
right in the negative, regarded as a portrait, will be vested 
in the person for whom it is executed. And that the 
negative may be regarded in this double light is 
abundantly proved by the fact that itinerant photo 
graphers at racecourses and elsewhere often deliver to 
their customers the actual negative as the portrait which 
they were paid to execute. Another point of view 
which has been rather left out of sight is the question of 
contract between the artist and his customer. Where 
acontract is not in writing, the terms of it must 
be understood by reference to the intention of the 
parties and the custom of the trade. And there can be 
no doubt that hitherto both the intention of the two 
parties and the custom amongst all respectable photo- 
graphers has been to the effect that a certain number of 
portraits, and no more, were to be printed off. There is 
appended to that contract an additional stipulation, that 
if the customer wishes, more shall be provided at a 
settled price. But that is a very different thing from an 
implied license to the artist to reproduce at his own dis- 
cretion. 


SiR CHARLES WHETHAM has closed his year of office 
by a demonstration against the aldermen who have 
during the past twelve months not been able entirely to 
approve his actions, and have occasionally retired rather 
than have a scandalous quarrel in the “‘ Upper Court.” 
It is not often that we can cordially agree with Mr. 
Deputy Lowman Taylor, but on Thursday he only 
anticipated the opinion of the general public when 
he remarked that the Lord Mayor’s speech was “very 
bad form and in very bad taste.” 








Jone Bacinanty AND Son’s SOSTENENT#Z PIANOS, with the 
erfect c ter Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 
may be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System. et 18, WiGMORE 
Street, London, W. 
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‘Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —SwiF1 
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THE PARTITION OF TURKEY. 


HE true situation of the Porte is one of peculiar 
embarrassment, as well for the English and 
Russians as for the Turks. For a long time it had been 
seen in England that the delay of reforms in Asia Minor 
could not much longer be protracted. The lapse of a 
year-and-a-half had brought with it nothing but promises, 
and meanwhile, what had been for some time foreseen, 
namely, an Armenian difficulty, was gradually making its 
appearance. In fact, precisely the same circumstances 
which had led to Bulgarian troubles in 1875 and 1876 
in Europe were showing themselves in Asia, promising 
ere long to hamper English diplomacy, and afford a fresh 
victory to Russia, with consequences disastrous to our 
prestige in the East. However well disposed towards 
Turkey the British Cabinet might be, it could not tole- 
rate such a possibility as this. Like a troublesome child, 
Turkey’s obstinacy must eventually prove more disastrous 
to herself and her friends than to those opposed to her, 
and it was precisely this which English statesmen had to 
prevent. 

There can be no doubt that the visit of Sir Henry 
Layard to Syria taught him a great many new facts. It 
has been the fashion, and apparently with much reason, 
to ask how Turkey could, be expected to reform her 
provincial administration without financial aid. To such 
a question there did not appear any immediate satisfac- 
tory answer. Officials must be paid in Turkey as in all 
parts of the world. Policemen will not work even in the 
East for nothing. There must be a certain rate of remu- 
neration for the meanest emp/oyé, or he will not do his 
work ; and it certainly seemed feasible to those who do 
not know the country well that the Porte should delay 
its schemes of reform on the score of absolute and abject 
poverty ; but Sir Henry Layard saw when he went into 
the vilayet ruled over by Midhat Pasha what a resolute, 
honest, and good administration can effect. He then 
saw that though greatly hampered by want of funds, 
and labouring as he does under the difficulty of 
personal impecuniousness, Midhat had already suc- 
ceeded in giving to his province an administration as 
superior to that enjoyed anywhere else in Turkey 
as the people could desire. Here for once was a 
proof that if only men like Midhat, Ahmed Vefik, 
Edhem, Sadyk, or Said Pasha the Marshal (not to be 
confounded with little Said the Grand Vizier), were 
appointed to vilayets and left unhampered by the Porte, 
assisted by English Consular officers and European com- 
manders of gendarmerie, not only might the trouble of 
curtailed funds be successfully dealt with, but from the 
districts themselves a sufficient revenue might eventually 
be obtained to pay for everything required, and even to 
send a substantial balance to Constantinople. We now 
know that some such views as these were expressed by Sir 
Henry Layard on his return to Pera to the Sultan, and we 
also know that the immediate answer was the appointment 
of Mahmoud Nedim, a notorious opponent of reform, to 
the Ministry of the Interior of Turkey. Such a blow has 
seldom been dealt to the Ambassador of a friendly nation 
by a powerful monarch, and it was scarcely to be brooked 
from the tottering representative of the Caliphs. 
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In precisely what terms Lord Salisbury conveyed his 
determination to submit to such antics no longer, we are 
at present uninformed. ‘That he pretty clearly let the 
Porte understand in some way or other that unless proot 
were immediately given of an intention to reform without 
delay, English sympathy would change to something of 
a very different nature, we may fairly infer. And it is 
stated on apparently good authority that promises have 
been given to carry out something like the English pro- 
gramme of reform in Anatolia forthwith, and that for the 
present these promises are accepted. It remains to be seen 
what form the newly-inspired energy of the Sultan will 
take. There can be no doubt that the appointment of 
Mahmoud Nedim and Said Pasha was the result of 
Russian influence and intrigue. And much may depend 
upon what.Prince Labanoff is able to say to the Sultan 
when he returns from Livadia. It may be that, like 
Kaufmann, when first dealing with Shere Ali, he may 
counsel resistance and more or less vaguely or definitely 
promise support. Or he may advise the Sultan to 
temporise and at least make some pretence of giving way 
to the aggrandising, earth-hungering, perfidious British. 
Or, afraid of Austria, he may hit upon a third plan, and 
counsel unreserved obedience to the Western Powers, 
lest the Sultan’s folly bring about a sudden Austrian 
occupation of Salonica, and a foreclosing of demands 
upon the Porte. 

It is for this reason a little premature to attempt to 
predict what Abdul Hamid will do. He may dismiss. 
Mahmoud, Nedim and Said, and call once more to his 
counsels Khaireddin Pasha, who by the way still rests on 
the banks of the Bosphorus. It may be taken as pretty 
certain that he will not recall Midhat from Syria to. 
Constantinople. Between Abdul Hamid and Midhat a: 
great gulf seems eternally fixed, and the timid monarch 
is too fearful of the able Minister to let him ever reign 
supreme at the Porte. There is always the possibility 
that Said and Mahmoud Nedim may continue in office, 
and yet leave the carrying out of reforms to others who. 
are able and willing to undertake the work. There is no- 
reason why even these obstructives should not accept the 
inevitable, and if with an ill-grace, still prefer to obey 
than to resign, Much, however, depends upon the 
firmness and statecraft of Sir Henry Layard at this 
moment. The tenor at the Palace and the Porte might 
be harmoniously tuned by a skilful Ambassador, and the 
Sultan forced to observe the Anglo-Turkish Treaty, no 
matter what Labanoff or Onou may advise. And Sir 
Henry Layard must not be offended if he is judged by 
his failure or success in the crisis upon which he has 
fallen, and the issues of which mainly rest in his 
own hands. 


THE NEW CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESI- 
DENCY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


OUNG AMERICA has done and said many things 

to the astonishment and mystification of even 
Radical Europe. Quiet people in the old country have 
long listened with a creeping kind of wonder to tales of 
daring innovation in political and social usage, of lady- 
preachers, lady-lecturers, lady-doctors, and lady-lawyers ; 
but it is probable that they never before heard of a Lady- 
President. For the first time in the history of the United 
States a woman, as it would appear, holds the balance ‘of 
Parties. For months outsiders have been trying to guess 
why neither Republicans nor Democrats have announced 
their candidates for the forthcoming clection. Lord 


‘Mayor’s-Day is the day for the nomination, but up to 
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the present no name has been definitively pronounced by 
either Party—a delay unprecedented. The “Reps,” 
one would think, have a strong candidate in General 
Grant, and although there is a general reluctance to 
submit for a third term to the rule of the “ many-wiled ” 
Ulysses, Mr. Secretary Evarts and others have been 
doing their best to convince the country that the 
dangers investing Equal Suffrage in the South are por- 
tentous and point to the necessity for a cool head and a 
strong hand at the helm of the State. Further, their 
overwhelming success in recent test elections in the 
States might make them confident that they could carry 
any candidate they might choose to put forward. But 
yet they hang fire. They would like to put forward 
Grant, but they hesitate. Why? Because, as we hear 
on excellent authority, the nomination of Grant would 
be the signal for an alliance of the Democrats with the 
‘Equal Rights” and other minor Parties, and for the 
counter-nomination of one whose candidature, it is 
believed by many, would sweep all before it—the nomi- 
nation of Victoria Woodhall. 

This announcement might seem only an occasion for 
merriment to most Englishmen, who, of course, know 
little or nothing of the lady. But not only has she the 
support of a large and influential Party, but hers is a name 
to conjure with among that amorphous mass of electoral 
power which in the United States, as in England, oscil- 
lates to one side or another according as it is swayed by 
some enthusiasm, but which is altogether deaf to com- 
mon-place Party cries. It has been known for several 
weeks in some circles that Mrs. Woodhall had been 
visited in her retirement at South Kensington by a depu- 
tation of seven American gentlemen, who themselves 
** control” above a million votes, and solicited to stand 
for the Presidency ; and it would argue blindness and 
stupidity on our part to overlook or underrate the 
significance of such a fact, which must be well-nigh in- 
comprehensible to those in this country who know no 
more of Mrs. Woodhall than that she delivered certain 
lectures some two years ago in St. James’s Hall. Even 
they would admit that she is a handsome and extra- 
ordinary woman. But beauty and notoriety would 
scarcely of themselves entitle her to be raised to the 
highest dignity. She has stronger claims on the chival- 
rous regard and the gratitude of her countrymen. 

In 1869, when Tweed Rings and the like were in the 
heyday of their power and splendour, when the business 
of Wall Street was worked at such a pitch of reckless 
speculation and fraud as has never been attained by the 
London Stock Exchange, of the many who saw and 
deplored the ruin thus threatened to the commerce and 
credit of the country there was but one who dared to come 
forward and attempt a reform, and that one was a woman 
—Mrs. Woodhall. Her method was most original and 
audacious. Hitherto known as a lady of wealth and 
family, she suddenly appeared in Wall Street, along with 
her sister, in offices for banking and stockbroking. At 
first, of course, the general impression was that this was 
but the mad freak of clever women in revolt against the 
ennui of fashionable life, and the brokers, while they 
laughed, were not indisposed to welcome it as startling 
evidence of American chic and “go.” But the women 
had been among them barely three months, learning the 
secrets of their business, when there appeared a news- 
paper called Woodhall and Claflin’s Weekly, which 
threw them into a prodigious flutter of alarm. The 
fraud of those schemes which had been so successfully 
floated on the public credulity was not only being found 
out, but was being exposed and denounced in no measured 
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terms. The impudence of the Emma Mine business was 
nothing to that of some of their undertakings. Week 
by week, amid increasing alarm and outcry, the exposure 
went on, till the whole Press took it up, and before the 
year was out not one of the grand schemes which had so 
completely imposed on the public was in existence. The 
feeling in Wall Street was, as may be conceived, so strong, 
that Mrs. Woodhall received several anonymous threats 
of assassination. In her paper she next attacked the 
Grant Administration for the connivance, if not the aid, 
she declared it had given to several of these nefarious 
transactions, and for its traffic in the public lands. 

It was soon after this that Mrs. Woodhall, conscious, 
no doubt, in her own person how competent some women 
were to handle affairs, identified herself with the 
Woman’s Rights movement, and, with characteristic 
daring, at once put the question on its loftiest issue by 
announcing herself as a candidate for the Presidency— 
more a blank-cartridge challenge than anything else. But 
her next move was one which showed political opponents 
that this woman was no ordinary autagonist, not only 
from her social position and her daring, but also from 
her subtle knowledge of Constitutional law and usage, 
which she acquired as a girl in the office of her 
father, who was an eminent authority on Constitu- 
tional law. It has become one of the most striking 
pages in the history of Congress how Victoria Wood- 
hall, without warning, presented herself and het 
“Memorial” in Washington, claiming under the 
Fourteenth Amendment her right to vote in State 
elections, how her claim was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, how she there maintained her reading of the — 
Amendment in a remarkable speech, and how her reading — 
was confirmed in the Minority Report of the Committee — 
by such statesmen as Judge Loughridge and General 
Butler. It is believed by many that Congress would 
have been forced then to grant women the right to 
the franchise, had it not been for jealousies in the 
Woman’s Rights Party itself. She had, however, 
become so popular that, in the .spring of 1872, 
an * Equal Rights” Convention of five hundred dele- 
gates, representing twenty-six States and four Territories, 
announced her as their candidate for the Presidency. 
But before the next election came round she was so pros- 
trate in health that her name could not be put on the 
“ticket.” The history of the next three or four years is 
very painful, and its great lesson to the Party politician is 
this: If you wish to make an opponent overwhelmingly 
popular, abuse him, try to shut his mouth, and if you 
cannot, lock him up (if you can). 

The wisdom of Mrs. Woodhall’s course in laying bare 
certain social sores, whose existence most people know of 
but tacitly agree to ignore, has been doubted by many of 
her best friends, but it would have been asking her to 
deny her enthusiastic nature to persuade her to 
maintain silence on any serious question. she had once 
taken up. Certain notorious clerical scandals in 1872 
drew from her outspoken comments in her newspaper, and 
from them she went on to the discussion of social reform, 
especially in the relations of the sexes, not only in her 
own paper, but on the platform. A large section of the 
public especially liable to panics in social matters, in its 
first surprise, took her teaching by the wrong end and 
ran up and down exciting a great commotion. The 
powers of the Church invoked the powers of the State. 
Her bank was entered and gutted by the City Marshals 
(damage which Congress has now agreed to make good 
to the extent of 500,000 dollars); she was shut out of 
all the public halls; she was arrested and imprisoned, 
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but had to be set free at the demand of popular clamour ; 
she was harassed and persecuted by actions-at-law on cruel 
and frivolous charges, which were effectually rebutted. 
This persecution, blind and malignant as only respectable 
persecutions can be, defeated, of course, its object. Mrs. 
Woodhall lost in the struggle 2,000,000 dollars, her 
health, and almost her life, but she won the most 
enthusiastic regard of the people ; and even her persecu- 
tors recognised when they were calmer that her social 
doctrines, cleared of the mysticism and rhapsody with 
which she enwrapped and obscured them, were 
but what poets and moralists have taught for ages, 
though it was an altogether new thing to hear them from 
a woman on a public platform. Plato taught that neither 
man nor woman is complete alone, but that a whole 
person consists of a sympathetic union of the sexes, and 
Mrs. Woodhall taught no more nor less. She, however, 
descended to details, and contended that most marriages 
are antipathetic, and that their effect on mankind is only 
evil. She declared her belief that marriages for the sake 
of wealth or position—mariages de convenance—are no 
better than what bears a very ugly name. She would 
have marriages made only for love (not mere passion), 
in the general interests of society, not only because men 
and women would thus be happier, but because their 
children would have better natures. To the majority of 
men such doctrines may appear ideal and Utopian 
enough, bnt they can hardly be called immoral, and it is 
difficult to suppose they would have created any kind 
of sensation apart from Mrs. Woodhall’s power of 
speech and presence. This is not the place to 
discuss their truth or applicability; we but note them 
here as in part accounting for the phenomenon exhibited 
to us of a woman, strong in the affection and enthusiasm 
of her countrymen, holding the balance between rival 
political Parties. She has been solicited to let her name 
be put on the “ ticket ” with that of General Butler or of 
Mr. Tilden, and canvassing clubs have been formed in 
all the large cities, and now the question is, What will 
she do? She has shown herself a woman of such in- 
trepidity and celerity of action, so prodigal of her 
resources in what she considers a good cause, that the 
result, should she agree to stand, is by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion. We have a Queen Victoria; are our 
cousins perchance going to take to themselves a Presi- 
dent Victoria ? 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 


NNUMERABLE rumours are circulating in Russia 

in regard to the development of the fleet. Some 
reports are sufficiently definite to be accepted as absolute 
facts. It is agreed that an order has been given to an 
English firm for the construction of an ironclad tortoise 
to be called the Ma/akoff, although precise particulars as 
to the construction of the ship are still the subject of 
speculation. It is also agreed that both the Government 
and the Moscow Committee are negotiating for the con. 
struction of several fresh cruisers, and lastly it is asserted 
with unanimity that the commission sitting at the St. 
Petersburg Admiralty has expressed its approval of the 
Tchekatcheff project of naval reserve, and that it will be 
applied to the Baltic fleet during thesummer. We notice 
in some quarters a tendency to indulge in a panic over 
the new Russian ironclad, but we fail to see what grounds 
there are for any uneasiness. There is nothing in the 
existing productions of Admiral Popoff’s genius to warrant 
another such panic as that which Mr. E. J. Reed gave 
rise to. in 1875. We allremember what wonderful things 
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the Peter the Great was to have performed in its day, 
and yet, as a matter of fact, that terrible monster, although 
ten years old, is still in its swaddling-clothes, and is too 


_ defective to proceed to sea; while, as regards the two 


circular boats in the Black Sea, the Vice-Admiral Popoff 
and the JVongorcd, the less that is said about them the 
better. Even if the Malakoff does prove to be something 
superior to her predecessors, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the same firm which built her for Russia 
can turn out another of the same pattern for ourselves ; 
whereas Russia in constructing the ironclad in England 
is confessedly unable to build such monsters in her own 
numerous dockyards, and has none of the magnificent 
private engineering resources to fall back upon that we 
ourselves have. It will be quite time to shake in our 
shoes about the Malakoff when that vessel is actually 
ready for service at sea. In the meanwhile it is more 
to the purpose to investigate the progress which Russia 
is making in the cruiser arm of her naval service. 
Already, although the cruiser scheme was not broached 
till the spring of 1878, Russia has a fleet of ten 
formidable vessels, while she is completing the eighth 
of a series of new corvettes that might do us a 
deal of mischief at sea. Five of these are private 
cruisers belonging to the Moscow Committee, and 
five are Government steamers, forming part of the 
Baltic Fleet. Nearly all of them are ocean liners con- 
verted into vessels of war, and, with one or two exceptions, 
the speed of them all equals or exceeds that of the 
celebrated Alabama. We hold to the opinion that 
England has nothing to fear from the regular fleet of 
Russia, because not only is she immensely more power- 
ful in the matter of ironclads and torpedo vessels, but her 
officers are better trained, her seamen more skilled in the 
art of war, and her resources in every respect are superior 
to that of her rival. We might add that this opinion is 
not exclusively our own, as it is held by nearly every 
Russian newspaper (except the official journals), and by 
every independent Russian naval critic that we know of. 
But in regard to the cruiser service the advantage is 
manifestly on the side of Russia. She has no commerce 
afloat to lose, whereas our mercantile marine presents a 
magnificent target for an unscrupulous foreign foe. “ If,” 
assert Russia writers, “‘ we can only station our ten cruisers 
in good stratagetical positions in every part of the world, 
and then suddenly declare war, the English shipping will 
suffer enormous losses before our vessels can be caught, 
and perhaps it will be destroyed altogether.” In the 
course of its career the 4/abama sank sixty-five vessels 
before being brought to bay, and why, ask Russians, 
should not similar success await the Moscow cruisers ? 
It is easier for the wolf to capture sheep scattered about 
a field than for the sheep-dog to capture the wolf, 


THE FRANCE OF THE FUTURE. 


ITH a recent number of the Paris Figaro was 

issued to the subscribers of that widely-circu- 

lated journal a supplement in the form of the Newspaper 
of the Future. Its title is Ze A¢dér/, and it purports to 
be the newspaper likely to appear if the present political 
tendencies of the Extreme Left in France are carried 
out to their logical conclusion. As a political skit Ze 
Fédéré is interesting ; as a satire on the views, manners, 
and customs of the Party of the proletariat it is extremely 
amusing, and in both aspects it deserves some little 
notice. For it must not be forgotten that in France the 
Party which makes the most noise is not necessarily the 
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largest, though, unfortunately, events have repeatedly 
proved that the great bulk of the population, anxtous 9 
they are to have a firm government and a quiet life, will 
make no sacrifices to secure what they desire ; but, in their 
timidity, abandon the conduct of affairs to agitators of 
the most extreme and subversive opinions. When a 
great political question has to be decided in England, the 
majority gives its opinion at the poll, and a General 
Election will seldom result in the return of a Parliament 
not fairly representing that opinion. In France it is 
otherwise. People abstain from voting as they abstain 
in London from voting in municipal elections. The 
majority of Frenchmen want, above all, to be allowed to 
pursue their business, be it manufacture, trade, or agricul- 
ture, in peace and quiet, and do not wish to mix them- 
selves up with one or other of the politicai parties. But 
a considerable minority wish to change the existing order 
of things, either from sincere conviction—which is the 
exception—or from a hope of raising themselves into 
notoriety and a better position, which is the rule. This 
minority, cleverly led by professional politicians (mostly 
hitherto unsuccessful lawyers), votes en masse, and creates 
much more stir than the quiet majority. But seldom are 
the more wealthy and better-educated classes awakened 
from their apathy: they let things drift until they rise 
one morning to find a revolution complete. It is a mis- 
take, therefore, to suppose that the present division of 
Parties of the Legislative Assembly represents the real 
opinion of the country, which is probably less advanced 
than a vote of the Chamber would make us suppose ; it 
is a still greater mistake to imagine that the cause of the 
Communists is popular beyond the least educated and 
most brutal classes. The Figaro has by far the largest 
circulation of any journal in France, and is too cleverly 
conducted to present to its readers unpalatable matter. 
We may therefore assume that some two hundred 
thousand Frenchmen will keenly enjoy the ridicule 
which Ze Fédéré throws on the Extreme Left. 

This coming newspaper is got up precisely on the 
pattern of most of the Paris dailies. Its offices are placed 
in Place Courbet, ex-Place Vendéme, and our readers 
will remember that Courbet was the artist and architect 
who in 1871 destroyed Napoleon’s column in that 
beautiful square. On the right-hand side of the title 
appears the notice that by an official decree subscription 
to the paper is obligatory on all dourgeois at 80 francs per 
annum, but gratuitous for workmen. The leading article 
is dated ‘ 16 vendémiare, an 98,” and demands instant 
action against Switzerland, which, Ze Fédéré says, is a 
refuge of reactionaries and a hot-bed of intrigue. In 
support of this assertion a letter is quoted from M. Gam- 
betta, who is in exile there, to M. Ranc, in which 
Henri V.’s refusal to adopt the tricolour flag is absurdly 
parodied. M. Gambetta will not give up the tricolour in 
favour of the red flag, even though his return to France 
might be ensured by his abandonment of the former. The 
next leader abuses Citizen Humbert (recently elected 
Municipal Councillor for Javel, and now supposed to be 
President of the Republic) for not allowing the Sainte 
Chapelle to be destroyed, and points out that the plea 
that it does well enough for a parish school is insufficient 
to justify the preservation of a monument of an effete 
idolatry. The article concludes with the words: “ There 
are no more rich men left; we are all poor.” A number 
of notes on passing events follow, all of which are witty 
enough, though the majority will not bear translation. 
The public is informed that, in compliance with the terms 
of the last Presidential decree, all the pictures in the 
museums have been burnt by the Minister of Fine Arts, 
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in order to make room for rising talent. An order of the 


day before is given, closing the last public baths, cleanli. 


ness being considered aristocratic and anti-Republican, 


The editor then reminds his readers that it is not the 


correct thing to wipe one’s nose on other people’s sleeves, 
saying that he observed with pain that this solecism was 
committed recently when some foreign Ambassadors 
were introduced to the President. The most important 
important item of news, however, is the escape of MM, 
Waddington and Ferry from New Caledonia, which has 
just reached Paris by submarine cable. In one telegram 
the Governor of Nouméa reports that he has reason to 
believe that the fugitives have been eaten by the natives, 
as he has found some charred bones in one of théir 
villages ; but in the next one he says he fears that the 
cannibals did not consider Jules Ferry a palatable morsel, 
and that Waddington only was devoured. A despatch from 
Sydney, however, proves that the hopes of the Governor 
were illusory, as it reports the arrival of the fugitives 
there, adding that Jules Ferry had been engaged as head- 
waiter in the “Continental Hotel,” while M. Waddington 
had consented to act diplomatists at the Sydney Theatre 
for a very large salary. 

Then the arrest of Blanqui for reactionary intrigues is 
reported ; and a great part of the second page is taken 
up by the debates in the “ Convention ” (as the Chambers 
are now called) on the plenary amnesty, in which M. 
Clemenceau, the Radical, is represented as proposing 
that the ‘‘ conspirators ” of the Grévy Ministry should be 
pardoned and aliowed to return to France. His speech 
is constantly interrupted by untranslatable and abusive 
remarks from the Left, of whom the leader is M. 
Coupeau. This name will be familiar to those who have 
seen the drama of “Drink”; and M. Coupeau’s 
character is further illustrated by the fact that he has to 
be fetched from the drinking-bar to make his speech. 
M. Humbert is accused of being a traitor, of wishing to 
keep the flesh-pots for himself, of excluding real demo- 
cracy from power, and of being an incapable fool. 
When he appeals to the House for protection, Coupeau 
asks whether he is expected to put on kid gloves before 
speaking, and finally the Amnesty Bill is thrown out 
by 1434 votes against 180. The order of the day 
for the next sitting is fixed. It includes a Bill 
to compel masters of industrial establishments to 
work with their men, the repeal of the law 
against drunkenness, a law to deprive children born in 
wedlock of any rights to their father’s property, and 
various other amenities. Then follows military intelli- 
gence, one paragraph of which contains the new Army 
regulations as to uniform. Generals are to wear thirteen 
gold stripes and a plume on their caps, two red scarves, 
and fourteen gold stars on their collars; captains, ten 
stripes, a plume, one scarf, and five stars; lieutenants, 
eight stripes, a comforter, a button on their cap, and 
three stars ; non-commissioned officers, four stripes, a 
handkerchief, a feather in their caps, and three stars ; 
privates, one gold stripe, no feather, one star, and the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour. Louis Vendine, 4 
private of the 11th Regiment of Lancers of the Commune, 
has the Cross of the Legion of Honour conferred on 
him for wounds received in tumbling off his horse; 4 
private in the 28th Regiment is similarly decorated for 
three desertions and the three “campaigns” of Mazas, 
Clairvaux, andgPoissy (the three State prisons). The 
law report includes the trial of the ex-General Gallifet 
for having taken an active share in the insurrection of 
the Versailles soldiers against the Commune in 1871, 
and the trial is adjourned. Short advertisements recom- 
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mending the tripe at Potel and Chabot’s, garlic ices (the 
most fashionable perfume) at Tortoni’s, and Louise 
Michel’s boots, are scattered. over the paper. The 
theatrical announcements and reports of plays deal with 
dramas of the Commune or with comedies of which even 
the titles are often unfit for English readers. 

The first on the list of bankrupts is M. Alphonse de 
Rothschild, the second M. de Soubeyran,; and the most 
fashionable shops in Paris are included in it. The births 
show 1364 illegitimate and 7 legitimate ones; and this 
anomaly becomes explicable by a series of advertise- 
ments from ladies and gentlemen who wish to enter upon 
“temporary unions” for periods varying from six 
months to three years. The large building formerly 
occupied by the Crédit Lyonnais is announced to let 
for an absurdly small sum, and the receipts of the prin- 
cipal theatres during the past week are given, beginning 
with the Folies Rambuteau at £24, and ending with 
the Varieties at 6 francs 40 centimes. The paper con- 
cludes with the words and music of the new national 
song, ‘‘ Ca va.” 

Among political squibs destined to become historical 
this specimen number of Ze Fédéré will take high rank. 
It is thoroughly consistent from first to last, witty 
throughout, and, though of course absurdly exaggerated, 
is worth some serious thought, pointing as it does to the 
consequences which must inevitably follow if the views 
of the Extreme Left are allowed to prevail. 


OUR DIPLOMATISTS ABROAD. 
I—SIR HENRY ELLIOT. 

ROBABLY amongst all our diplomatic represen- 
tatives Sir Henry Elliot will shortly be called 
upon once more to play the most prominent 7é/e. It 
would appear that it is his fate every now ar.d again to 
have the destinies of his country pretty much in his own 
hands. As Ambassador at Constantinople in 1876, he 
might, with a greater show of energy, have counteracted 
the malevolent intrigues of General Ignatieff. At the 
Conference of Constantinople, had he linked his efforts 
with those of Lord Salisbury, it is possible that he would 
have at least staved off the Russo-Turkish war. And 
now at the moment when Austria and Germany are in 
the first blush of their new honeymoon, he find himself the 
exponent of English policy to Baron Haymerle, and the 
medium of communication between that statesman and 
Lord Salisbury. It should be premised, however, that 
the fact of his filling such a position need not necessarily 
be regarded with regret. To aver that he made mistakes 
in his Turkish policy is by no means to accuse him of 
incapacity as an ambassador. His sympathies, leanings, 
prejudices, his very idiosyncrasy of character may be 
shown to have had much to do with the course he chose 
to pursue. . It is not at all to be inferred that because 

he failed in one task he must necessarily fail in all. 

Sir Henry Elliot possesses many very necessary qualifi- 
cations for an ambassador. He is quiet and reserved— 
not genial, but inoffensive—an amiable iceberg, as some- 
one observed who met him for the first time at dinner in 
Pera—a long-headed man, thoughtful, not given to talk, 
possessed of calm, clear grey eyes, with a sententious 
voice. It would be next to impossible to “interview 
him” in the American sense of the word; he would say 
nothing, and the interviewer would retreat foiled and 
defeated. But this very coldness and reserve of manner, 
while admirable when dealing with a certain class of 
politicians, has its unfortunate side; and in Sir Henry 
Elliot's case has led to a great deal of his failure, An 
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instance or two will show this. A gentleman accredited 
with special letters of introduction to Sir Henry Elliot 
from Lord Derby arrived at Pera and called upon the 
Ambassador, who under excuse of a headache—with 
Sir Henry while in Pera a perennial complaint — re- 
ceived him in the garden. The visitor exchanged a few 
remarks with the Ambassador and retired; Sir Henry 
was on his dignity throughout the interview. Three days 
after, an invitation to dinner at the Embassy arrived at 
the stranger’s hotel, but was declined on the ground that 
the visitor’s dress clothes had been somehow or other 
lost en route to Constantinople—an excuse which was 
accepted. Of course the visitor was not in a great hurry 
to go to the British Palace, as it was called, again. But 
in the meantime his arrival had been heard of by General 
Ignatieff, who, without introduction, invited him to dine 
at Buyukdéré, insisted on his coming in undress when 
informed of the dress suit catastrophe, welcomed him 
with all the enthusiasm of an old friend, and enlisted his 
sympathies for life. 

The case of Lord Salisbury was not vastly different 
from this. Lord and Lady Salisbury arrived at Con- 
stantinople expecting to be received with open arms by 
the Elliots. Not at all; that was not the Ambassador’s 
manner. He met them courteously, treated them in a 
dignified manner, left his card upon them, gave them a 
grand dinner, and in the meantime General and Madame 
Ignatieff had not only made the acquaintance of Lord 
and Lady Salisbury, but féted them, feasted them, driven 
them all over Constantinople, and so thoroughly amused! 
them, that when Lord Salisbury and Sir Henry Elliot 
met at the Conference table their manner was as distant 
as their opinions were opposed. 

It has been parenthetically observed that Sir Henry, 
during his stay in Constantinople, had a perpetual head- 
ache. And to this may be ascribed much of the want of 
pleasantness which his manner exhibited. Perhaps to 
the headache may be attributed the unfortunate quarrels. 
which ruled between him and Sir Philip Francis, the- 
Consul-General, up to the time of the latter’s death. 
It may have been that also which led to his reluctance 
to receive his brother Ambassador, or to maintain friendly 
relations with the English residents of the Levant. Yet 
Lord Lyons, while at Constantinople, suffered from the 
same complaint, the while that he maintained the 
character of the most popular and well-liked Ambassador 
in the East. Still a great deal may be fairly set down to 
physical infirmity, and Sir Henry Elliot’s headaches. 
may, after all, be chargeable with much of his severe 
reserve. 

Placed at Vienna, Sir Henry Elliot, as the successor 
of the able and genial Buchanan, is more at his ease: 
probably than at Pera. The reserve and dignity which 
he maintains so well are more suitable to the proud 
Austrian Court than to the land of cringing, bowing, 
compliment-paying pashas. And in one respect Sir 
Henry Elliot will ever command the esteem of the 
Government to which he is accredited—namely, in this,, 
that his word may be absolutely and thoroughly relied 
upon. He is in the truest sense of the word a gentle- 
man—with all the instincts and ideas of one who holds 
honour to be preferable even to success—and this is one 
trait in his character which will not be overlooked by 
the Cabinet of Franz-Josef or by the Emperor himself. 
A great point of fitness in Sir Henry Elliot at this 
moment is, that just when the future of Turkey hangs in 
the balance, he is able to bring all his experience of that 
country to bear upon any negotiations which may take 
place between England and Austria. He knows the 
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personnel of the Turkish Cabinet well ; every man has 
met him over and over again, and he can accurately 
gauge the value of their promises or protestations, 
knowing as he does all their antecedents and their aspira- 
tions. He knows, too, the resources of the country, the 
wishes and character of the people, the possibilities 
which lie before Turkey if well governed, and the men 
who have the ability to rule it if allowed. And as at 
this moment England, in consort with Austria and 
probably France, is considering all this, Sir Henry 
Elliot at Vienna is emphatically the right man in the 
right place. 








QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOL BOARD CANDI- 
DATES. 


N some of the Metropolitan Divisions the coming 
School Board Election is producing no contest, and, 
generally speaking, it is giving rise to less excitement, is 
blowing the proverbial straws about less freely, than has 
been the case in connection with previous elections. 
Nevertheless it is not difficult to forecast that broadly the 
new Board will be built on the lines of the old one ; 
that is to say, will have a working majority of the party 
of what is known as “ Board Policy.” As policy in this 
case means extravagance, this is of course an unpleasant 
look-out for the ratepayers. Still it need not specially 
discourage those who hold that if the Board will have a 
policy, it should above all things be a policy of retrench- 
ment and reform. Even where there are to be no 
contests, candidates are being deputationised, and the 
opportunities afforded by the election for catechising 
would-be members gives the party of economy an excel- 
lent chance to make their views known and felt. Some 
of the chief points upon which candidates should be put 
to the question have already been set forth in our previous 
articles, but at this juncture, and in the special connec- 
tion in which we are now writing, they will bear to be 
briefly recapitulated. One of the first questions to be 
put to a candidate is whether he (or she) is willing to 
vote for an early reconstitution—in an earnest and busi- 
ness spirit—of the Commitee of Inquiry into the whole 
question of the Board’s expenditure, which it pleased the 
still existing Board to turn into an unseemly farce that 
was nothing less than an insult to the public. When 
this farce was played out, it appeared good to some 
of the bolder spirits among the “Policy” party to 
roundly assert that the reports of the standing sub-com- 
mittees, which had been prepared as groundwork for the 
debates of the Committee of Investigation, were in them- 
selves a sufficient reply to the charges of extravagance. 
But even while they were making such assertions the 
members in question must have known that had the 
Committee gone into debate upon them these reports 
would have been challenged alike as to their premises 
and conclusions, their details and their totals. As they 
stand, however, they are quite sufficient for their original 
purpose of affording materials for discussion, so that a 
new Committee would neither need to lose, nor have excuse 
for losing, time in getting to work. Any candidate who 
declines to pledge himself to vote for, or, if need be, move 
the reorganisation of the Committee, will in slang phrase 
be “a hot member” for the ratepayers, will be a candi- 
date against whom ratepayers, if wise, will vote where 
there is a contest. 

As we have before pointed out, a favourite stroke of 
Board policy is to denounce opposition to Board ex- 
travagance as opposition to education. The reckless, 
inconsequential manner in which this cry is used is 
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enough to make any thoughtful friend of education para- 
phrase Madame Roland’s saying, and exclaim Lo 
Education, what things are done inthy name!” One o 


the chief charges brought against the School Board ig - 


that a considerable amount of its expenditure is nog 
expenditure upon education. To mecessary outlay upon 
education, however large it may be, or whatever imposi- 
tion of rates it may involve, we at any rate have not 
objected, and do not object. But to unnecessary outlay, 
whether direct or indirect, we do strongly object in the 
interests of the ratepaying community. When the time 
arrives at which it may be done with hope of advantage 
to the public interest, when a new Board is fairly in- 
stalled, we may have something to say upon the direct 
educational expenditure of the Board. Hitherto, how- 
ever, it is principally to points of what may be called out- 
side expenditure that we have sought to direct public 
attention, and on these points candidates may be 
straightly and unhesitatingly questioned without giving 
any possible opening to the parrot-cry of enmity to the 
cause of education. For instance, they should be asked 
whether, having regard to the great cost and elaborate 
departmental arrangements of the central office, they 
think it just to the ratepayers, or essential to the work to 
be done, that eleven divisional offices should also be 
maintained. A further definite question should be 
whether candidates are acquainted in detail with the pre- 
sent system of carrying out the bye-laws, and, if so, 
whether they really think that it requires a regiment of 
two hundred and twelve visitors and eleven superinten- 
dents to do the work actually necessary under those 
laws. Whether—as a following-up question—they do 
not think that under more practical and less red-tapey 
arrangements than the present ones, about half that 
number of officers could do the work, the more espe- 
cially that, if the compulsory laws are not in some way 
radically bad in themselves, each year’s experience of 
them ought to make the people more amenable to their | 
operation. Another question to be put to candidates is 
whether they would be willing to vote for the abolition 
of the office of School Board Inspectors of Schools. 
These officials are almost offensively unnecessary. From 
the fact that the Education Department has not inter- 
fered to “ put them down,” we can only infer that it has 
no power to do so, and that is an additional reason for 
the ratepayers to take the matter firmly into their own 
hands. ‘These Board Inspectors are simply imitations 
of the Inspectors of the Education Department—her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. These latter Inspectors. 
are found fully sufficient for all other public elementary 
schools, and they ought therefore surely be sufficient for 
Board schools, which have an advantage over most 
others in point of staff and apparatus. The employment 
of Inspectors by the School Board is as though the 
Board of Works were, upon its own authority, to employ 
a second police force and charge it to the ratepayers. 
Another and still more important point upon which candi- 
dates should be drawn out—a point important educa- 
tionally as well as financially—is that which relates to the 
manner in which clerical work is heaped upon the head- 
teachers in Board Schools. ‘The story of the master who 
entered in his log-book as a remarkable event, “ No 
forms from the Board to-day,” has grown somewhat 
stale, but it has lost nothing of its significance. ‘The 
number of books that the teachers have to keep, and 
forms they have to fill in, would astonish innocent out- 
siders, who naturally suppose that the sole duty of 
teachers is to teach; and it forms a very curious com- 
mentary upon some of the talk of Board members in 
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justification of the high salaries paid to teachers. We 
are aware that there is an official fiction to the effect that 
this clerical work, or much of it, is done out of school 
hours ; but this is only an official fiction. It is no doubt 
true that at times there is such a quantity of this clerical 
work to be done that it cannot all be got through in 
school hours ; but, as a rule, it is, and must be, done in 
the school, and in school time. Much of it, as might 
be expected, is of the red-tape order, useless and un- 
necessary ; while the necessary portions of it might very 
well be done by boys at a few shillings per week. Even 
if this were not the case, it would still not be work for 
teachers. They are, or rather they ought to be, paid to 
teach, not to fill forms or to act as third-class clerks. If 
the electors do not send in a Board pledged to immediate 
reform in this matter, it will be so much the worse for 
themselves and for the cause of education. Lastly, 
-though by no means leastly, electors should elicit the 
views of candidates upon the question of the employ- 
ment of married mistresses in Board schools. The 
question is, in a certain sense, a delicate one, but it is 
also one of much practical importance. Sooner or later 
the London Board will be compelled to deal with it, and 
itis in the interests alike of educational efficiency and 
public decency that they should be made to deal with it 
rather sooner than later. The evils and risks inseparably 
incidental to the unconditional employment of married 
mistresses have long been obvious, and as far back as 
four years ago the Liverpool School Board grappled with 
them. One of the rules of the Liverpool Board runs as 
follows :— 


* No married woman shall be appointed as a teacher in a 
Board school who has had a child within two years of the 
time at which such appointment is under consideration ; any 
mistress appointed or married after January, 1876, shall re- 
sign her appointment within five months of the probable 
date of an expected confinement.” 


Under the London Board, however, there are no such 
stipulations. The married mistresses in their employ 
can stay, and as an actual matter of fact often do stay, 
in their schools till within a day of their becoming 
mothers, and return to their schools again within a month 
of such event. ‘That at times such mistresses, though in 
their schools and drawing a salary, are ina state that makes 
it physically impossible that they can properly discharge 
their duties, is the least evil of this state of affairs. The 
other and greater evils associated with it are so self- 
evident that happily there is no occasion to descant upon 
them. On this head it would be quite sufficient to ask 
candidates whether they would be in favour of applying 
the Liverpool rule in London. 

These are questions of a kind that may be advan- 
tageously put to candidates of all parties, but more 
especially to those who would cover their whole candida- 
ture and creed by a general expression of adhesion to 
Board policy. Such candidates are never tired of pro- 
fessing love for economy in the abstract, and by the 
practical test questions here suggested, the value—or 
want of value—of their abstract professions may be 
weighed. 


=o 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
XVII.—HOTELS. 

N the preceding articles which have appeared under 
this heading a number of the favourite places in 
Great Britain have been dealt with by ‘Saunterer,” who 
has invariably written from personal experience. But in 
the communications with which we have been favoured 
by him there have generally appeared comments on the 
hotels at which he stopped, and these, from a wholesome 


fear of the law of libel, we have often been obliged 
to omit. There is no subject so difficult to deal with as 
this of hotels. If the truth is told of most of the inns 
in England, that truth will be highly unpleasant to their 
proprietors, and may not improbably expose the editor 
who is incautious enough to publish it to very serious 
consequences. For truth is, unfortunately, often a libel, 
and, besides, “Saunterer’s” impressions of hotels may 
have arisen from a jaundiced eye, -a sleepless night, or 
indigestion. They may have been true enough, and yet 
not provable by legal evidence. The small animals which 
disturbed his rest may indeed have .been brought down 
from London in his own portmanteau, and it might be 
unfair to accuse the landlord of uncleanliness. It would 
be difficult to prove to the satisfaction of a jury that the 
odious creeping things were indigenous and not imported. 
Then, again, the dinner which “ Saunterer” puts down as 
uneatable may have been good enough for a palate less 
sensitive ; and the steak which he qualifies as tough may 
have been an exception. No doubt the steaks are, at the 
hotel in question, generally tender and juicy, and it was 
only an unfortunate accident that on the very day our 
traveller arrived the butcher supplied a bad one. It 
would be-therefore unfair to generalise and to state that 
because the dinner was long delayed and unsatisfactory 
when fe was there, it must necessarily be always so. A 
race-meeting or a local ball throws the machinery of a 
country hotel completely out of gear, and the traveller 
stands but a poor chance of being attended to. The 
landlord may have just cause to complain if an accident 
which alters the accommodation he usually places at the 
disposal of strangers becomes stereotyped in the columns 
of a weekly journal, and the deficiencies of his cuisine are 
published throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
He is not unlikely, in such a case, to claim damages 
which he has really suffered, and he may possibly recover 
them. Much, therefore, as we might wish to enlighten 
our readers as to the faults of the various hotels whose 
names fill the guides to various watering-places and other 
resorts, we fear that we are unable to doso. On the 
other hand we cannot commit the fault too common in 
such works: that of praising all indiscriminately. 
‘“‘Saunterer ” had no hesitation in commenting on the 
defects of hotels, and we have no intention of converting 
his blame into praise. Yet the public want to know 
where to go to, where they will fare best, and what they 
will have to pay. Much depends, of course, on the 
accommodation required. People who order a suite of 
rooms many days beforehand, who propose stopping 
some time, and who do not care what they spend, gene- 
rally get all the comfort they desire. But such people do 
not form the majority. At a holiday resort an hotel is, 
except for bachelors, generally merely a pied a ferre until 
convenient lodgings or a house can be found. Bachelors, 
again, if they propose remaining some days, expect a fair 
amount of comfort for a moderate sum, and this they 
yery frequently fail to obtain. Disguise the fact as we will, 
it is unfortunately a sad truth that the majority of Eng- 
lish hotels are either very bad or very dear, sometimes 
both. The charges made for a miserable “ sitting-room ” 
are extortionate, the comfort of a coffee-room illusory. 
The thinnest red wine figures in the list at a price bring- 
ing four hundred per cent, profit, and non-existent 
attendance is put down extra. It is difficult to get one’s 
clothes brushed, and an absolute impossibility to get a 
button sewn on. A cold tub in the morning -has to be 
obtained at the cost of patience and temper, if at all, 
and this, like every trifling comfort which would be con- 
sidered indispensable at home, is charged extra, or at any 
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rate extra “tips” are expected for it by the servants. 
The old-fashioned hotels are mostly stuffy, and not over. 
clean ; the new ones resemble barracks, only that there is 
more noise in them than would be permitted in soldiers’ 
quarters. In the former you are looked after with oppres- 
sive care, and smothered in feather-beds in a four-poster ; 
in the latter you are a mere cypher, are snubbed if you 
ask for anything at all out of what the “ management ” 
considers the usual course, and insulted if you complain. 
In the old hotels you have old-fashioned English cooking 
only—joints at certain hours, chops, steaks, and boiled 
vegetables, sometimes good, often bad, and always want- 
ing in variety; in the new ones you have nasty messes 
served up under French names. In the former the wine, 
-if ridiculously dear, is generally drinkable ; in the latter it 
zis a little cheaper, but a great deal worse. With all these 
. evils the public unfortunately become acquainted an- 
nually between the months of July and November, and 
a really comfortable hotel, where the prices charged are 
moderate, where the attendance is good, and the food 
varied and well-cooked, is an oasis in the wilderness. 
Now we are unfortunately prevented by law from point- 
ing out the bad hotels, and telling people what to avoid ; 
but there is nothing to prevent hotel-keepers from telling 
their ownstory. ‘ Saunterer” has brought back a num- 
ber of bills from his various journeys; bills he has actually 
paid, and which the landlord or manager has receipted. 
These we shall publish in succession, with no other ex- 
. planation than what is absolutely necessary to understand 
the charges—such, for instance, as the number of persons 
comprising the party, the length of stay, and other parti- 
culars without which the bill would teach nothing. When 
anything—for instance, a certain wine, or the attendance, 
or the rooms—was found to be remarkably good and 
worthy of special mention, it will receive this brief notice. 
But it must not be supposed that the absence of any 
remark implies that the hotel is bad. It only signifies 
that there is nothing very remarkable about it, and leaves 
readers to judge for themselves whether they feel inclined 
to pay the prices charged or not. These veal bills 
(of which the originals are in our possession) will 
thus prove an invaluable guide to the traveller—in 
fact, the only reliable one. He will know what he will 
have to pay, and will also know what special advantage 
he can expect. Beyond this, unfortunately, it is not in 


our power to go, The ger‘es will be commenced next 
. week. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 


amceescienlpaieonitas 
SILVER DISCOVERIES IN MEXICO. 


HE announcement this week of a fresh discovery of 
large silver deposits in the Sierra Majada of 
Mexico has not been received without some misgivings 
by those who have for the past few years been such 
severe sufferers from the depreciation of this medium of 
currency. Although many of the reports to hand may 
be gross exaggerations, there appears to be no question 
as to a large find having been made, which in some 
quarters is believed to rank in importance with the cele- 
brated Nevada Mines. Fortunately for those interested 
in restoring and maintaining the relative value between 
the precious metals, large quantities of gold as well as 
silver are said to exist in these deposits, and we have 
also news from India of the active opening up of the 
Wynaad gold fields with a prospect of large supplies 
being sent into the market at no distant date. Should 
these Mexican deposits prove as rich as the Nevada 


Mines, the silver market will probably be flooded with 
an extra annual yield, estimated at from three to four 
millions sterling, or an increase of about 20 per cent. on 
the existing yearly production. It may be worth while 
noting that the present depression in silver was brought 
about by an addition to the annual sales of about eight 
millions sterling, of which the German demonetisation 
was responsible for about five millions. It is said, how- 
ever, that production of the United States’ mines is on 
the rapid decline, and should such prove to be the case, 
the effect of the present discoveries may not after all be 
so seriously felt. The price of silver in this market has 
again shown signs of weakness during the last few days, 
but this would appear to be almost entirely traceable to 
the large amount of Rupee paper—from two to three 
millions sterling—known to have been recently imported 
here on speculative account with the object of competing 
against silver and India Council Drafts as a medium of 
remittance to the East. Considerable sales of this paper 
were reported in the early part of the week. 


THE RISE IN THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


HE advance in the Bank rate this week from 2 to 
3 per cent. is an important circumstance in more 
ways than one. It isa distinct signal that the period of 
trade depression, and accompanying superabundance of 
loanable capital, has been brought to a close. It is quite 
true that the recent drain of gold to the United States, 
to check which the present step has been taken, was 
primarily brought about by our large purchases of bread- 
stuffs abroad to make up for the deficiency in our own 
harvest, and in this sense neither the outflow nor its con- 
sequences can be regarded in any agreeable aspect. But 
the deeper inquiry suggests itself—would money have 
advanced in value had there not been other and con- 
comitant causes supporting the movement? When the 
stock of gold at the Bank of England is still, after a 
drain of some 4% millions since July last, no less than 
431,000,000, would the step which the directors 
have just taken, have been justified had the general 
outlook been one of gloomy stagnation? We think not. 
The present upward move, and, indeed, the bulk of the 
drain of bullion across the Atlantic, is to be traced to the 
stringency of the New York money market, brought 
about through the extraordinary expansion in trade in 
the United States; and this expansion, as we are all 
aware, is already making itself felt here. The New York 
market is bare of money, surely, not because the harvest 
has been good and Europe has purchased largely of 
breadstuffs, but because rising prices and consequent 
increased currency requirements have drained the banks 
of their surplus reserves. Had there been no American 
revival in trade, our payments to the United States 
would in most part have been liquidated by other means. 
The continued influx of gold there would have driven 
the value of money to an unusually low level, and this 
would have resulted in investments, of one sort OF 
another, in our securities or products, which would have 
been tantamount to arresting the bullion drain. At 
present the position is entirely reversed. New York 
must have money at all costs. The banking reserves 
are below the legal minimum, and gold, not goods, have 
to be taken from this side for a season. 

The present advance in the value of money is in all 
ways a point for congratulation. An extremely low 
rate points either to collapse of credit and complete 
stagnation, or to the potential danger of an outburst of 
speculative mania, and from both these conditions it 1s 
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desirable to be free. In the present strong position of 
the Bank a drain of gold, or the requisite steps to 
arrest it, are not unwelcome elements, provided they 
lead up to a restoration of commercial activity. That 
we should have had to suffer a bad harvest, and have 
to pay for the deficiency in our supplies of wheat, is, 
of course, regrettable; but the case would have been 
far more regrettable had there been no signs of a revival 
in trade, and without such, either abroad or here, there 
would have been no advance in the Bank rate this week. 


THE PROSPECTUS has been issued of the Langton Hill 
Hotel Company, with a capital of £10,000, for the pur- 
chase and enlargement of the hotel and hydropathic 
establishment of that name near Sydenham. The want 
of a good hotel within easy reach of London, where 
persons can live quietly for a few days without paying 
the exorbitant charges usual in such establishments, has 
long been felt. Whether this new company will supply 
the want remains to be seen. It would appear at first 
sight that the capital is rather small for the purposes con- 
templated, the more soas it is well known that limited 
companies are necessarily more expensive to manage 
than private undertakings. But the fact that three out 
of the four directors are residents in the neighbourhood 
of the hotel, offers some guarantee that it will be properly 
looked after. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


> 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” AT THE 
LYCEUM. 

rs HE Merchant of Venice” has been produced at 

the Lyceum, with Mr. Irving as Shylock, and 
Miss Ellen Terry as Portia. It had long seemed to 
those who knew Mr. Irving’s acting best that the character 
of Shylock would suit him admirably, and they were not 
disappointed. He has played no part in his repertory 
of which he has formed a truer conception, and he has 
done so for a very good reason, as we shall see presently. 
The great object of most famous actors has been to get 
at what they fondly conceive to be the key-note of the 
character. Thus we have had Shylocks wholly bent 
upon their “rate of usance,” the money-lenders of the 
Judenstrasse, wholly grasping and sordid. Then, again, 
we have had bitter and angry Shylocks, so devoured by 
the passion of revenge against Antonio that the key-note 
to their impersonation was to be found in anxiety for the 
pound of flesh, though from Shylock’s own description 
of the merchant’s wealth, and Antonio’s account of his 
ventures, he was rich enough to render the chance of 
claiming the forfeiture a somewhat remote one. Other 
actors have laid great stress upon Shylock’s Judaism, the 
“light touch ” of which existing in all he says and does 
was noted by Schlegel ; and so when Antonio, mindful, 
doubtless, of his narrow escape, blandly proposes that 
the wretched Jew shall “ presently become a Christian,” 
the conventional business of the men who adopted this 
reading was to throw themselves at the Duke’s feet as if 
that was the last straw. The commentators have not 
been behindhand, and, as is the case with all Shake- 
speare’s characters, we have been favoured with a chaos 
of criticism concerning Shylock, and ingenious gentlemen 
evolved for themselves a very wonderful Jew, but as- 
suredly not the one “that Shakespeare drew.” And yet 
the task would seem to be one of no special difficulty, 
for, as Goethe says (the translation is Mr. Carlyle’s), 
“His characters’ are like watches with  dial-plates 
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of transparent crystal—they show you the hour like 
others, and the inward mechanism also is visible.” 
But to get at Shakespeare’s meaning you must 
go to the fountain-head. This is what Mr. Irving 
has done. He has thrown tradition to the winds, 
he has cast the commentators into the limbo of oblivion, 
and has looked the character of Shylock fairly, as one 
might say, in the face. And what has he found? Pre- 
cisely what he has given us, and that is what, in my 
humble opinion, Shakespeare meant. A man ruled, not 
by one, but many passions ; a man with manifold charac- 
teristics, and swayed by opposing influences, and there- 
fore a natural man; a Jew as Shakespeare saw him, with 
clear insight, and not an ideal and impossible personage. 
Thus it is that Mr. Irving’s Shylock, following Shake- 
speare as it seems to me, varied with the changing 
passions of the play. He showed us the vehement 
hatred of Antonio, and the seeming kindness when he 
lends money on the “merry bond.” We felt how he was 
dominated by the instincts of race and the claims of an 
hereditary creed when he spoke of “the Nazarite,” when 
he told us he hated Antonio because he was a Christian, 
and when he proclaimed he was aJew. We heard the 
cry of the loving father mingle with the moan of the 
miser for his lost ducats. We saw the revengeful usurer 
whetting his knife for Antonio’s breast, and then we 
beheld a dignified old man who met the gibes of 
Gratiano, the injustice of the Christian court, and the 
howls of the populace with a noble patience. To 
present us with all these various pictures Mr. Irving had 
well-nigh to change his personality many times through- 
out the play; but if the sticklers for “keynotes ” and 
“consistent readings” object to that, they must blame 
the author and not the actor. Such was Shylock as 
Shakespeare drew him, and such was the character Mr. 
Irving depicted. Therefore it is that the impersonation 
takes rank with his happiest efforts as a magnificent 
realisation of one of Shakespeare’s finest creations. 

Miss Ellen Terry’s Portia has delighted playgoers 
before at the Prince of Wales’s, and a supremely beau- 
tiful and artistic picture it is. Never was the “incom- 
parable Portia” presented with more exquisite womanli- 
ness and enchanting grace. Her “tender, solemn, proud, 
pathetic voice” rang out through the theatre, stirring all 
hearts. Her gracious presence so filled the stage that 
you could look at little else when she was there; every 
attitude was instinct with beauty, and Shakespeare him- 
self could have dreamt of no more perfect a Portia. 
Mr. Forrester was Antonio, and Mr. Barnes Bassanio, 
while Miss Alma Murray and Miss Florence Terry repre- 
sented respectively Jessica and Nerissa. The play was 
put upon the stage with due care, and the scenery and 
accessories left nothing to be desired. 

Mr. GEORGE RIGNOLD has opened Drury Lane for a 
short season preceding the pantomime, and has produced 
‘King Henry V.” The play is presented with all pos- 
sible regard to spectacular effect; indeed the many 
tableaux: and the arrangements of supernumeraries, 
though well managed, are made a more important feature 
of the revival than the drama itself. It must be said, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Rignold plays with considerable 
vigour, that he is a practised actor, and that his elocution 
has merits. The performance was received with much 
enthusiasm by a crowded house. 


A MOST INTERESTING PERFORMANCE was given last 
week at the Steinway Hall by the Misses Webling, young 
ladies whose ages range from eight years to say fourteen 
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or fifteen, and who recite well-known pieces with won- 
derful elocutionary power and admirable expression. 
The most noticeable features of the entertainment were 
the recitation of Browning’s “Evelyn Hope,” by Miss 
Rosalind Webling; Macaulay’s “Spanish Armada,” by 
Miss Josephine Webling ; while Miss Peggy, the youngest 
of this very clever family, gave us “‘ The Walrus and the 
Carpenter” and “The Little Vulgar Boy” with delightful 
humour. The last item of the entertainment was a 
charming little dramatic sketch by Mr. Calmour, entitled 
“Only a Dream,” which was played by these juvenile 
actresses with infinite delicacy and, at the same time, 
with considerable power. The Misses Webling are too 
young for any accurate prognostications as to their future 
careers on the stage should they hereafter venture on the 
regular boards, but assuredly there is much promise in 
their present performances. H. SaviLe CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 
a 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
E are rapidly approaching a period at which 
London will be entirely at the disposal of the 
railway companies. Mr. Mapleson has arranged that his 
operas should commence every evening at 7.30, clearly 
to enable persons living in the suburbs to catch their 
trains home by eleven o’clock. It cannot be presumed 
that the people who pay 12s, 6d. for a stall in November 
get their business done earlier and dine earlier than those 
who pay a guinea in the season. The earlier hour is 
therefore clearly fixed not to please the general public, 
which hates being worried over its dinner, but to suit 
the railway companies who will not run later trains, 
Half-past seven is an absurd hour for the opera. Few 
of those who have retained seats beforehand can arrive 
at Her Majesty’s in time to hear the overture. The 
consequence is, that not only do the majority miss the 
overture and much, if not the whole, of the first act, but 
the minority are disturbed by the incessant annoyance of 
persons passing in front of them on their way to their 
places. The passage between the rows of dress-circle 
and stalls at Her Majesty’s is so narrow that ladies are 
obliged to stand up to allow others to pass before them, 
and bad as this nuisance is under ordinary circumstances, 
it is infinitely aggravated by the hour at which the opera 
begins. In fact a continuous scramble sets in from five 
till nine. There is the scramble to get home in time for 
an unusually early dinner, there is the scramble through 
that dinner, the scramble for the cab or train, the 
scramble to one’s seat, and finally an incessant scramble 
over one’s toes and past one’s knees of the people who 
are later than oneself. It spoils more than half the 
enjoyment in the music, and most certainly affects the 
receipts. 

On Saturday last, when the first four acts of “ Les 
Huguenots” were performed, the part of the Queen was 
undertaken at short notice, in consequence of the indis- 
position of Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, by Mdlle. Marie 
Lido. This young soprano has never yet had an oppor- 
tunity of singing a leading part before a London audience. 
Although evidently suffering from nervousness, she 
acquitted herself in a manner that argues well for her 
future, and received several merited recalls from a 
crowded house. To thoroughly enjoy Signor Fancelli’s 
vocally excellent impersonation of Raoul, it would have 
been necessary to shut one’s eyes, so as not to witness 
his singularly awkward bearing. Mdlle. Pappenheim 
sang Valentine vigorously, and in her great duet in the 
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first act fairly brought down the house. Mdme. Trebelli’s 
admirable Urban is too well known to need special 
mention. 

The performance of Rigoletto on Tuesday was remark- 
ably good. The wonderful dramatic force of Le Roj 
s'amuse was never made more evident. Signor Fancelli 
as the Duke did extremely well; his figure, indeed, is 
against him, but he sang and acted perfectly. It is 
curious how, since Mario, in singing the second 
stanza of ““La Donna é mobile,” took hold of a chair. 
back, every successive representative of the part has also 
considered it necessary to play with a chair when he 
arrives at the words, “E sempre misero.” Signor Fan- 
celli threatened, when encored, to break this unoffending 
article of furniture to pieces, so vigorous washe. But 
the song fully deserved the encore it obtained. The 
deep pathos of the quartett in the third act, when the 
Duke and Madalena are flirting on the right, while poor 
Gilda and her father are weeping angry tears on the left, 
could not have been better brought out than by Mdlle, 
Ilma de Murska and Signor Pantaleoni in the two latter 
parts. Madame Trebelli made, of course, an excellent 
Madalena. 


At Hanover the great pianiste and conductor, Herr 
von Biilow, has had a quarrel with Herr Schott, the first 
tenor. When Schott was singing, Herr von Biilow stopped 
his ears, and the consequence is that the tenor won’t sing 
when Herr Schott conducts, and Herr von Biilow won't 
conduct when Herr Schott sings. While the Hano- 
verians take part for their favourite Schott, the Berlin 
people stand up for Biilow, and on a recent occasion 
were patient enough to attend and stay out a concert at 
which their favourite performed two sonatos of Beet- 
hoven, eight pianoforte pieces by Brahm, a chromatic 
fantasia, variations by Tchaikowsky, three pieces for the 
left hand only, by Rheinberger ; and four small pieces by 
Liszt and Rubinstein, @// on the piano. 

Miss Kate OcKLESTON and Miss Hopekirk will give a 
pianoforte recital on Wednesday next at Willis’s Rooms. 
The former will play some of her own compositions and 
a polonaise of Chopin; the latter Schumann’s Carnival. 
Miss Emily Lawrence gives an evening concert to-night 
at Steinway Hall. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
a 
THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
IR,—In common with a good many of your readers 
who recognise the vigour and general fairness with 
which the EXAMINER is conducted, I have much regretted 
the reactionary and hurtful tone which you have 
adopted in reference to public education, and in particu- 
lar your habitual depreciation of the aims and the work 
of the School Board. As I happen to have had some 
opportunities of seeing that work from many sides, I trust 
you will allow me to state two or three facts which may 
possibly cause your readers to modify the opinions you 
have helped them to form on this subject. 

No one charge has been more frequently insisted on 
in your columns than this :—The Board has built schools 
where they were not wanted, and has, by underselling 
and otherwise opposing both the voluntary and the 
private adventure schools, hindered the development of 
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those institutions and sought to fill its own schools at the 
expense of those which were at least equally efficient. 

Now I ask your readers first to consider the question 
of fees. Thirty or forty years ago, before voluntary zeal 
was in any way aided or subsidised by the State, the fee 
almost invariably charged in the National and Lancastrian 
Schools was twopence a week, with a special remission 
in the case of three or more children from the same 
family. As time went on and the schools became better, 
children of a higher class were attracted to them from the 
dame schools and private schools, and it was found easy 
to obtain higher fees, The introduction of the system of 
Government grants helped the managers to obtain better 
teachers and appliances, and as the difficulty of obtaining 
adequate voluntary subscriptions increased, the com- 
monest expedient was to raise the school fees. It has 
thus happened that many of the voluntary schools are now 
almost wholly supported by the grants and the children’s 
pence ; the contributions of the subscribers, who possess 
all the administrative power and the influence it brings, 
often amounting to a very insignificant fraction of the 
whole revenue. It is not uncommon in the National 
Schools in London to charge a fee of sixpence or even 
eightpence a week, and to find that this sum is cheerfully 
paid. But it must be remembered that in just the pro- 
portion in which success of this kind has been attained, 
the schools have drawn their supply of scholars from a 
higher social rank; and the very poor, for whom the 
schools were originally intended, were either left to drift 
into the ragged schools, which as places of education were 
notoriously inefficient, or were neglected altogether. 

Now it was manifestly the duty of the School Board, 
when in 1870 it was entrusted with the task of supplying 
educational deficiencies, to revert to that original scale 
of payment which had been fixed on by the voluntary 
school managers themselves, at a time when they thought 
more of the needs and circumstances of the poor, and less 
of the maintenance of denominational influence. Had 
they fixed a higher fee than twopence, in many neighbour- 
hoods it would have been impossible to enforce the com- 
pulsory clauses of the Act, or to bring the Act to bear in 
any way upon the really poor classes. If children of a 
better class have also been attracted to the-schools by the 
excellence and cheapness of the instruction afforded, 
that is not the fault of the Board. It cannot exclude 
scholars who present themselves, so long as there are 
vacant places in the school; nor can it keep down the 
quality of the teaching out of tenderness to the supposed 
interests of other schools. There has been indeed a good 
deal said about the hostility of the Board to voluntary 
schools, but I have been unable to hear a single well- 
authenticated case of such hostility. It cannot prevent 
its own schools from being attractive to parents ; but it is 
well known to employ visitors, who have brought many 
thousands of children into voluntary and Board schools 
alike, and who have no interest whatever in filling one 
class of school rather than another. 

Nor can the Board accept any responsibility for the 
gradual extinction of the humbler kind of private adven- 
ture schools. Those schools found far more formidable 
rivals in the National, British, and Wesleyan schools of 
former days than from the Board schools of our own, 
and were, in fact, slowly dying out. And no one who 
knows what they were can doubt that their disappearance 
is a public benefit. How is it possible for such a school 
to be otherwise than grossly inefficient? Consider the 
weekly returns, say, even of a school of 100 children who 
pay threepence a week, What sum is there for the 
hire of a suitable room, for appropriate appliances, or 
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| for the payment of assistant teachers? In fact, the 


way in which the children of the poor were huddled 
into the mean rooms of an ordinary dwelling-house, 
and ‘‘ minded” rather than taught by one poor woman 
or broken-down artisan, was a scandal to our age. The 
miserable inefficiency of such schools has been demon- 
strated over and over again. But it is not the School Board 
which has declared them inefficient. A list in every dis- 
trict has been prepared of such private schools as were 
tolerably conducted, and of such as could not be recog- 
nised as efficient. But this list is the work of public 
officers appointed by the Education Department, and in 
no way related to the Board, or interested in filling its 
schools. A School Board visitor who finds a child 
attending any private school which has been certified as 
efficient has no alternative. He is bound to recognise 
such attendance as satisfactory; and no case has 
yet been publicly produced in which there has been 
interference on the part of the Board or its officers with 
private schools of any kind. If the indirect result of the 
Board’s obedience to the Act of Parliament is to bring 
about among the poor a belief that an infant school under 
skilled teachers, in appropriate buildings, and with proper 
classification, is better than a dame school in a back 
parlour; and if in this way the humbler private adven- 
tures are going to the wall, that result is not to be 
attributed to “Board Policy,” but simply to the in- 
evitable action of a measure sanctioned by Parliament, 
and deliberately intended to improve the quality of 
the education accessible to the poor. 

If your candour will permit me one other opportunity 
of addressing the readers of the ExAMINER on. this 
subject, I think I can offer to them two or three other 
reasons for acquitting the Board of some of the charges 
which in your paper—more than in any other news. 
paper circulating among the educated classes in London 
—are frequently made against it. ALPHA. 


“THE SCIENCE OF TASTE.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
IR,—I think you will acknowledge that an author 
who has been wronged by misstatement of fact, as 
contradistinguished from the expression of adverse 
opinion, is entitled to invoke the protection of that editor 
who referred his work for review, and, failing this, to set 

himself right before the public. 

I am the writer of “The Science of Taste” 
criticised in your issue of Oct. 18th. The aim of 
the book was chiefly to show that taste is in 
its present chaotic conditién among us because of a 
general tendency to rely upon “authorities ” rather than 
upon principles; that our position, zsthetically con- 
sidered, is far from commensurate with our recent 
material prosperity ; that we are losing ground in inter- 
national rivalry owing to the neglect of the State to 
encourage the dissemination of refinement; and that 
in almost every matter we follow the capricious lead 
of Fashion instead of moulding our requirements 
with Common Sense and the disposition observable in 
the order of Creation. 

The reviewer takes no notice whatever of these things. 
He has not touched upon one single principle to show 
that I am either right or wrong ; he has refused the nut 
while nibbling at the shell ; has carped at minor points 
only, and taken his stand upon purely collateral issues. 

Were this all, I would abstain from troubling you. 
Did he even characterise the whole of my illustrative 
suggestions as “grotesquely absurd” I would have no 
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right to complain. He calls my illustrations “oe "5 
they have elsewhere been pronounced “ excellent } Sere 
such matters readers will form their own opinions. 
He has no more right, however, to make what can- 
not but be stigmatised as misrepresentations than a 
judge has to misdirect a jury ; and it is on account of 
these misrepresentations that 1 address you. : 

The first is, that I make “ fun” of those who follow 
the paths of Science. I defy him to point out a single 
sentence in which I have done so. 

The second is, that I am “ apparently desirous of esta- 
blishing a Ministry of Taste . . . in order to tell us what 
we should admire.” If he will read the book with that 
attention which is expected from a lower-form schoolboy, 
he will see that I advocate a Department of Taste, not 
to “tell,” but to “each us, what we should do, both to 
render our island home more attractive, and “to enable 
the British handicraftsman to hold his own against 
foreign competition ” (p. 150). 

The third is, that I have “ invited people to believe 
that India is not a poor country decause ‘a native gentle- 
man was suing in January last . . . for possession of an 
estate, comprising 7000 villages.’” I said that India is 
not a poor country, because her merchants, bankers, 
and landowners generally “are in receipt of incomes 
larger than our own ;” and the native suitor was cited asa 
mere example, in a foot-note/ Persons of ordinary intel- 
ligence will perceive that the plain meaning of the 
passage is, that wealth in India, although not so distri- 
buted as in England, nevertheless exésés. 

Fourthly, I am “very hard on certain distinguished 
writers for their venial error in talking of ‘these kind of 
things,’ ” and an instance is given wherein I myself say, 
“‘where the rumble of carriage wheels... do not 
distract by day.” Not only is this a further misrepresen- 
tation, but it serves to exhibit the remarkable absence of 
reasoning power from the mind of this critic. I am not 
“very hard” on any writer ; nor do I confine myself to 
One quotation. I allude to the duty of expressing our- 
selves with “reasonable perspicuity ” (p. 159), and to the 
practice: “tin daily pardance,” of employing expressions 
which give rise to unnecessary ambiguity. All I have 
said about distinguished writers is that this practice is 
oftentimes ‘apparently sanctioned”—mark the word 
“apparently ”—sanctioned by them; that is, that the 
mistakes spoken of—and there can be no doubt they are 
mistakes—exist here and there in their writings, probably 
because they have been overlooked. I am obliged to 
your reviewer for pointing out the “do” in my book. In 
a first edition it is almost impossible to avoid some 
clerical error. But my remarks are directed against 
common and habitual inaccuracy when it leads to 
‘additional obfusgation” (p. 160), and the examples 
cited are from books which have gone through successive 
editions. 

The fifth is, that I exclude the Aryan Hindus as a 
branch of the Caucasian family, and thus transgress 
against ethnological science. I do no such thing. I say 
that, “zesthetically considered, there is nothing which falls 
within the category of artistic construction, except among 
people of the Caucasian race,” and then mention the 
Greeks, Romans, Saracens, and people of Western 
Europe, as those among whose works alone we “ find 
materials for admiration at every turn” (p. 7). 

It is difficult to tell whether in all cases this reviewer 
misrepresents through obliquity of mental vision, or 
through want of sufficient acquaintance with his subject. 
He says he has “ never heard of a personage who bore 
the name of Pontus Maximus,” leaving it to be inferred 
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that I have introduced his: name from ignorance. Has 
he ever heard of Serjeant Buzfuz, excepting as a fictitious 
personage introduced by way of illustration? In like 
manner he may not have “heard” of Gordon. 
“Gordon of Morant Bay celebrity,” he says, “was no# 
a negro.” I never said he was; I never mentioned 
Gordon of Morant Bay, although this individual js 
politely described in Governor Eyre’s despatch as “a 
coloured member of the House,” and this would serve 
my purpose equally well, since I was speaking of the 
application of European designations to non-European 
things. It is no more necessary that Gordon, Mont- 
gomery, Harry, or Bob (p. 166) should be real personages 
than that women described as the De Veres and De 
L'Isles of the demt-monde should actually have assumed 
those names. Nevertheless there are scores of veritable 
negro Gordons as well as negro Montgomeries. In the 
same strain he has never heard of “ the Jumna Muzjid at 
Lahore ”; charitably sets this down to “ printers’ careless- 
ness.” It isa pity he did not adopt this course with 
reference to the word “do.” There is no occasion, how- 
ever, for charity. He will find it referred to by Fergus- 
son, at page 690, vol. ii. of his ‘* History of Architecture.” 
Nor ishe “ acquainted with a Greek garment known as 
a chyton.” Really I am sorry to trespass on your space, 
but this is necessitated by the literary acquirements of 
your reviewer. Let him look into Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of Antiquities,” and he will there find a full description of 
the chyton, with illustrations of it. I alluded to the 
chyton simply because a proposal was once made for its 
adoption by English ladies. 

The “birth of the Renaissance,’” he says, “is far 
more tautological than the tautologies I blame in 
others.” Does he not know that the Renaissance is a 
style, and that it is perfectly correct to speak of the 
birth (or incipience) of a style? If calyx is “not a 
happy designation for a drinking-cup,” let him refer 
again to my book, and there he will find it applied, zo 
toa drinking-cup at all, but to a circular card-tray, as 
being shallow, to which the term is applicable with 
strict propriety. 

Does this gentleman really mean that “there is” “a 
science of taste;” that we, as a nation, carry it into 
effect ; that we are victorious as an esthetically-refined 
people ; and that this refinement has stamped itself upon 
all we see around us? If so, he means simple nonsense. 
But if, on the contrary, his intention is that, despite the 
efforts of previous essayists, we are still in a backward 
condition, does he not perceive that this is an argument 
in favour of a further effort to arouse popular attention 
to the subject, and that if he cannot assist by his own 
endeavours, he should accord fair play to others who 
attempt it, by showing whether they are right or wrong 
without indulging in virulent personality ?—Yours truly, 

G.-L. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
IR,—I regret that “G.-L.” should compel me to 
point out once more the exact nature of his 
blunders, which I left it to the general knowledge of your 
readers to discover. As he obliges me to do so, how- 
ever, I must briefly undertake the unpleasant task. 

As to his general observations, I allow his letter to 
speak for itself. But the special “ misrepresentations 
of which he complains call for direct refutation. I take 
his points in order. 

First, “G.-L.” does make fun-of those persons who 
have written seriously of esthetics and other sciences 
when he quotes (and in one case misquotes) for purposes 
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of ridicule sundry passages from M. Lefevre, Professor 
Sheldon Amos, and other scientific writers. Unhappily, 
I have not thought it worth while to preserve “ G.-L.’s” 
work, so I cannot point out the exact page, and I write 
from the South of France, where it is impossible to obtain 
a copy; but this reference will doubtless be sufficient for 
purposes of identification. 

Secondly, I fail to comprehend “ G.-L.’s ” delicate dis- 
tinction between a Ministry of Taste to 7e// us, and a 
Department of Taste to feach us, zesthetic principles. 

Thirdly, ‘‘G.-L.” did invite us to believe that India 
was not a poor country dccause a native gentleman claimed 
7000 villages. The fact that the case was given in a 


- foot-note does not destroy the force of the decause. It is 


true that there are a few rich landowners and bankers in 
India; but the whole number of persons paying the tax 
on incomes exceeding #10 per annum is portentously 
small. 

Fourthly, “G.-L.” quoted a large number of very 
small solecisms from distinguished writers in a spirit of 
petty carping criticism ; but none of them equalled his 
own prodigious monster of “unnecessary ubiquity” in 
the very paragraph now under review. 

Fifthly, anyone who looks at p. 7 of “* The Science of 
Taste” will see for himself that “‘G.-L.” did expressly 
exclude the Aryan Hindus from his Caucasian family ; 


and he does not even now seem to be aware that the’ 


Saracens belonged to a totally different race. 

Sixthly, the small errors which he already made he has 
not even discovered when they are pointed out to him. 
Pontus Maximus is not only a fictitious, but an abso- 
lutely impossible Roman name, involving a com- 
plete ignorance of Roman nomenclature. <A coloured 
man, in West Indian parlance, does of mean a negro ; 
and “G.-L.” obviously intended to designate Gor- 
don of Morant Bay, though he now disingenuously 
states that he did not “mention” him. There is no 
“Jumna Muzjid” at Lahore or elsewhere, but a cathedral 
mosque is called a Jama Masjid, or, to Anglicize the 
spelling, a Jumma Musjid. ‘The blunder has arisen not, 
as I charitably imagined, through the carelessness of the 
printers, but by a confusion in “G.-L.’s” mind with the 
river Jumna (or Jamund), which strikingly recalls the 
manner of Mrs. Malaprop. I certainly adhere to the 
statement that I am not acquainted with a Greek garment 
called a chyton, simply because there is no such word in 
the Greek language. If “G.-L.” will look at the Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities whose aid he invokes, he will find 
that it is a chiton. To quote his own words, mufatis 
muiandis, ‘really Iam sorry to trespass on your space, 
but this is necessitated by the literary attainments of your 
correspondent.” I will not retort his accusation of 
ignorance and “ remarkable absence of reasoning power ;” 
but I must apologise for having to dissect such stupid 
blunders twice over in your columns. 

Finally, I asserted there was a science of taste, and I 
alluded to its beginnings in the works of Herbert Spencer, 
Darwin, and Helmholtz. I fail to see what this has to 
do with the question whether “ we, as a nation, carry into 
effect” “G,-L.’s” peculiar dogmatic views on circular 
card-trays, octagon neckties, and the proper position of 
scarf-pins.—I am, dear Sir, yours ‘truly, 

GRANT ALLEN, 
The Reviewer of “ The Science of Taste.” 





JOHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18, WicmorE STREET, London, W. 
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GERMANY.* 


EITHER in the preface nor in the text of these two 
handy volumes on Germany does Mr. Baring- 

Gould enlighten us as to the aim of his undertaking. It 
is left to the reader to find out from the internal 
evidence of the work itself what are its objects; nor are 
they easy to discover. Mr. Baring-Gould clearly does not 
intend his book to be a History of Germany, for the plan 
on which it is constructed—that of dealing in separate 
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chapters with distinct subjects—precludes any historical 
method, the more so as in some of the sections, for 
instance, in that on the army, the present time only ig 
dealt with. On the other hand, if the object was to 
present a life-like picture of Germany as it is, much of 
the historical and legendary matter introduced appears 
out of place. It is not, as the author thinks, absolutely 
necessary in order to comprehend the present position of 
women in Germany, that a sketch of all heroines of 
Teutonic and Allemanic myths should be prefixed to the 
chapter devoted to the fair sex; and, on the other hand, 
if it was intended that in this section the progress of 
woman from earliest times should be traced, the result 
has not been attained, since the author skips many. 
centuries, and his narrative is far from continous, But 
whatever may have been the author’s aim, he has at 
any rate produced an eminently readable and interesting 
work, one calculated certainly to assist in dispelling the 
cloud of ignorance which, unfortunately, still surrounds 
most Englishmen on Germany and all things German, 
although there are more Germans in England than there 
are of all other foreign nations put together, and though 
German competition in trade and manufacture is that 
which, next to American, most threatens the commercial 
supremacy of these islands. The book is divided into 
chapters dealing successively with the nobility, the laws 
concerning land, succession, marriage and women, educa- 
tion, the army, the stage, music, religion, social demo- 
cracy and culture. The field is therefore enormous, - 
being, in fact, co-extensive with the whole of the political, 
social, and mental life of all classes of Germans. But 
the very number of subjects treated makes it almost 
impossible that all should be treated equally well, or 
that any could be dealt with exhaustively. To write a 
perfect book on the lines Mr. Baring-Gould has laid 
down would be the labour of a lifetime ; we may reproach 
him with too grand a plan, but cannot wonder that it 
has not been carried out satisfactorily. There is uneven- 
ness throughout. 

At the very threshold we are met with that old and 
constant source of error—an indistinct comprehension 
of the fact that Germany was, until 1866, only a 
geographical expression. As early as- page 4 we are 
informed that Baro is an “old German” word. We 
should be very glad to know what “old German” means. 
It is distinctly not the “ old German” of which 
authors of to-day speak as Al/tdeutsch, for this latter 
expression applies to the age of Free Cities, while Mr. 
Baring-Gould is clearly speaking of a period something 
like a thousand years earlier. Does he mean Saxon, 
or Old Middle German, or Old High German, or 
Frisian, or Gothic? We must leave him to reply. In 
this same first chapter a good deal of superficial 
“history” about the German Emperors is preceded 
by the astounding sentence, “ The Crown in Germany 
was much more truly elective than in England and 
France ;” and this enables us to accept the next page, in 
which Emperors of Austria are spoken of as recruiting 
the ranks of the nobility from 1486 to 1745, with some 
thing like equanimity. We will not do Mr. Baring-Gould 
the injustice to suppose that he believes in the ingenious 
fiction which has_ been fostered, without being 
by the promoters of the new German Empire. We do 
not for a moment suppose that he imagines King William 
IV. of Prussia to have done nothing but revive, in 1871, 
an ancient title which had fallen into abeyance. He, 
like other educated men, probably knows that there never 
was an Emperor of Germany, and that the title of those 
monarchs was, “Roman Emperor and King in Germany.” 
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This tftle, with the Imperial claims attached to it, was 
abandoned at Napoleon’s dictation in 1806, when the great 
conqueror asserted his exclusive right to be considered 
the successor of Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, Constantine, 
and Charlemagne. There is still a singular confusion 
in men’s minds about the title of Emperor. It has 
during the nineteenth century, indeed, become what it 
now is, only rather a grander and more bombastic way of 
pronouncing the word king. But this is an invention of 
modern times. Two hundred years ago the idea that 
there could be two Emperors would have been con- 
sidered as absurd as the notion of their being two Popes. 
One was the head of the temporal, the other of the 
spiritual power. Some kings and princes did indeed 
refuse to acknowledge the former, but some of them 
also rebelled against the latter. Nominally, however, 
the Roman Emperor was the chief of Christendom, and 
there could be no other Emperor besides him. Russia 
was a barbarous kingdom, governed by aCzar. The Roman 
Emperor claimed authority over all civilised Europe, and 
this authority was under Charles V. going near to be 
actually exercised. ‘The war which followed the French 
Revolution upset all these ideas, and we have now come to 
accept a plurality of Emperors. But before 1806 there 
was only the Roman Emperor, and the throne happened 
to be occupied for several centuries by the Habsburgs, 
whose ancestral seat was Vienna, the capital of their own 
Archduchy of Austria. Hence Vienna came to be the 
Kaiserstadt. But the Habsburgs were Archdukes, not 
Emperors, of Austria. They were also Prince-Counts of 
Tyrol, Kings of Bohemia and Hungary, and enjoyed a 
variety of other titles. All these were hereditary except 
the nominal hegemony of Europe ; this was elective, and 
had to be sanctified by the Pope. These truths, trite as 
they should be, are curiously ignored by Mr. Baring-Gould, 
who constantly speaks of Germany as if that country 
had been a monarchy as distinct as France and England. 

Unfortunately this vagueness of expression is not the 
only inaccuracy in the work. Mr. Baring-Gould has 
strong religious views, and often colours facts, if he does 
not actually tamper with them, to support those views. 
Thus, on page 164, we find him arguing that the moral 
condition of Protestant cities in Germany is much worse 
than that of the Catholic ones, and quoting the statistics 
of births of six large towns to corroborate this opinion. 
Protestant Berlin, Madgeburg, and Hanover are placed 
first with 13.5, 9.6, and 8.9 per cent. of illegitimate 
births respectively. Coblenz, Aijx-la-Chapelle, and 
Tréves are Catholic towns, averaging only 2.4 legitimate 
births, and are contrasted with them. Mr. Baring-Gould 
either purposely omits or neglects to mention Catholic 
Vienna, with above 20 per cent:, and Catholic Munich, 
with 15.7 per cent. of illegitimate births, which makes 
the argument tell exactly the other way; and he also 
appears to forget that the three (comparatively small) 
places he quotes as proofs of Catholic morality are all 
on the left bank of the Rhine. It is almost notorious 
that morality varies in an inverse ratio with the distance 
from that river; the further we go east the worse it 
becomes, until in Roumania and Russia it is a mere 
conventional word, the virtue itself being absolutely un- 
known. A similar curious bias is noticeable in the 
chapter about women (which should rather be entitled, 
“The Influence of Women on Literature”), where the 
improvement in the morals of the poet Brentano is 
attributed to his conversion to Roman Catholicism, 
though most readers of his biography would, possibly 
with a want of charity, conclude that he assumed piety 
in order to secure an excellent wife, who declined to 
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marry an unbeliever, and that this pretty and good 
woman then succeeded in keeping him at home. But 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s religious enthusiasm should not 
lead him into geographical exaggerations. When, for 
instance, he mentions that the Lake of Constance “ com- 
mands the whole sweep of the Alps from the Algiu 
to Mont Blanc,” we are led to doubt the accuracy in 
other respects of an author who ought to know 
that even the most piercing eye and the most 
powerful binocular cannot make objects visible two 
hundred miles, which is rather less than the 
distance across the whole of Switzerland with all its 
mountain ranges, from Chamounix to Constanz. Having 
heard that Mont Blanc is occasionally visible from Geneva, 
Mr. Gould has evidently mixed up the two lakes without 
consulting an atlas. It would have been well, too, if he 
had occasionally consulted a dictionary. Mistranslations 
are by no means unfrequent. Though the author’s 
knowledge of the German language and literature is 
considerable, it does not seem to avail him in every case. 
When Maria Theresa announced the birth of her first 
grandson from her box in the Burgtheater to her faithful 
Viennese she said, “Der Poldi hat ein Buab'n, und grad 
sum Bindband auf mein Hochseitstag—der ist galant.” 
Mr. Baring-Gould puts Po/de for Poldi, and omits the s 
in Hochzeitstag, which are, perhaps, trivial inaccuracies ; 
but when he translates der ist galant by “he is such a 
beauty,” he commits a grave blunder. It simply means : 
he is very gallant—t.e., in presenting his mother with a 
grandson on the anniversary of her wedding-day. Again, 
in the programme of the day’s work of a German recruit 
(in the excellent and exhaustive chapter on the army), he 
makes platoons of a dozen or twenty share in “ manceu- 
vres” in their fourth week after joining. The context 
clearly shows that mere dri// is meant, and Mr. Gould 
has been misled by the German word. Of other mistakes, 
which are in some cases probably attributable to want of 
revision, there are also far too many. Thus, in the 
chapter on the army, 1 metre 70 centimetres is given 
as the minimum standard height of the German soldier. 
This is equal to 5 ft. 734 in., somewhat higher, therefores 
than the standard in England. Obviously, 1 m. 60, or 
5 ft. 434 in., is meant, as, further on, the minimum for 
the dragoons is correctly stated at 1m.67. These errors 
are the more to be regretted as they generally occur in 
the very chapters dealing with subjects clearly familiar 
to their author. Of these the history of the stage is 
perhaps the most interesting, and no one can read it 
without marvelling at the rapid strides made in Germany, 
where only 150 years ago no real drama existed at all, the 
only pieces represented being coarse farces, in which a 
pantaloon and clown played the principal parts, or mystery 
plays, while now there are no less than 253 theatres, most 
of them good. Yet in this very section the popular 
name of the author of Der Veilchenfresser, one of the best 
modern comedies, is persistently misspelt Mosen. 

If we have been thus criticai of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
errors, it has been in no captious spirit. His book is so 
good, and might so easily be made better, that we have 


pointed out the mistakes in the hope that they will, in a 


second edition, be rectified. In almost all cases this could 
be done without difficulty, and if ‘“‘ Germany Past and Pre- 
sent” meets with the success it deserves, a second edition 
should be required very soon indeed. . But it is much 
easier to arouse public interest in England for the affairs 
of distant Cashmere or the Sandwich Islands than to 
those of the most powerful and most aggressive Power in 
Europe, which is separated from us by barely two hundred 


miles. 
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chapters with distinct subjects—precludes any historical 
method, the more so as in some of the sections, for 
instance, in that on the army, the present time only is 
dealt with. On the other hand, if the object was to 
present a life-like picture of Germany as it is, much of 
the historical and legendary matter introduced appears 
out of place. It is not, as the author thinks, absolutely 
necessary in order to comprehend the present position of 
women in Germany, that a sketch of all heroines of 
Teutonic and Allemanic myths should be prefixed to the 
chapter devoted to the fair sex; and, on the other hand, 
if it was intended that in this section the progress of 
woman from earliest times should be traced, the result 
has not been attained, since the author skips many . 
centuries, and his narrative is far from continous, But 
whatever may have been the author’s aim, he has at 
any rate produced an eminently readable and interesti 
work, one calculated certainly to assist in dispelling the 
cloud of ignorance which, unfortunately, still surrounds 
most Englishmen on Germany and all things German, 
although there are more Germans in England than there 
are of all other foreign nations put together, and though 
German competition in trade and manufacture is that 
which, next to American, most threatens the commercial 
supremacy of these islands. The book is divided into 
chapters dealing successively with the nobility, the laws 
concerning land, succession, marriage and women, educa- 
tion, the army, the stage, music, religion, social demo- 
cracy and culture. The field is therefore enormous, 
being, in fact, co-extensive with the whole of the political, 
social, and mental life of all classes of Germans. But 
the very number of subiects treated makes it almost 
impossible that all should be treated equally well, or 
that any could be dealt with exhaustively. To write a 
perfect book on the lines Mr. Baring-Gould has laid 
down would be the labour of a lifetime ; we may reproach 
him with too grand a plan, but cannot wonder that it 
has not been carried out satisfactorily. There is uneven- 
ness throughout. 

At the very threshold we are met with that old and 
constant source of error—an indistinct comprehension 
of the fact that Germany was, until 1866, only a 
geographical expression. As early as page 4 we are 
informed that Baro is an “old German” word. We 
should be very glad to know what “old German” means. 
It is distinctly not the “ old German” of which 
authors of to-day speak as Alt+-deutsch, for this latter 
expression applies to the age of Free Cities, while Mr. 
Baring-Gould is clearly speaking of a period something 
like a thousand years earlier. Does he mean Saxon, 
or Old Middle German, or Old High German, or 
Frisian, or Gothic? We must leave him to reply. In 
this same first chapter a good deal of superficial 
“history” about the German Emperors is preceded 
by the astounding sentence, “ The Crown in Germany 
was much more truly elective than in England and 
France ;” and this enables us to accept the next page, in 
which Emperors of Austria are spoken of as recruiting 
the ranks of the nobility from 1486 to 1745, with some- 
thing like equanimity. We will not do Mr. Baring-Gould 
the injustice to suppose that he believes in the ingenious 
fiction which has_ been fostered, without being 
by the promoters of the new German Empire. We do 
not for a moment suppose that he imagines King William 
IV. of Prussia to have done nothing but revive, in 1871; 
an ancient title which had fallen into abeyance. He, 
like other educated men, probably knows that there never 
was an Emperor of Germany, and that the title of those 
monarchs was, “Roman Emperor and King in Germany.” 
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This tftle, with the Imperial claims attached to it, was 
abandoned at Napoleon’s dictation in 1806, when the great 
conqueror asserted his exclusive right to be considered 
the successor of Cesar, Augustus, Trajan, Constantine, 
and Charlemagne. There is still a singular confusion 
in men’s minds about the title of Emperor. It has 
during the nineteenth century, indeed, become what it 
now is, only rather a grander and more bombastic way of 
pronouncing the word king. But this is an invention of 
modern times. Two hundred years ago the idea that 
there could be two Emperors would have been con- 
sidered as absurd as the notion of their being two Popes. 
One was the head of the temporal, the other of the 
spiritual power. Some kings and princes did indeed 
refuse to acknowledge the former, but some of them 
also rebelled against the latter. Nominally, however, 
the Roman Emperor was the chief of Christendom, and 
there could be no other Emperor besides him. Russia 
was a barbarous kingdom, governed by aCzar. The Roman 
Emperor claimed authority over all civilised Europe, and 
this authority was under Charles V. going near to be 
actually exercised. The war which followed the French 
Revolution upset all these ideas, and we have now come to 
accept a plurality of Emperors. But before 1806 there 
was only the Roman Emperor, and the throne happened 
to be occupied for several centuries by the Habsburgs, 
whose ancestral seat was Vienna, the capital of their own 
Archduchy of Austria. Hence Vienna came to be the 
Kaiserstadt. But the Habsburgs were Archdukes, not 
Emperors, of Austria. They were also Prince-Counts of 
Tyrol, Kings of Bohemia and Hungary, and enjoyed a 
variety of other titles. All these were hereditary except 
the nominal hegemony of Europe ; this was elective, and 
had to be sanctified by the Pope. These truths, trite as 
they should be, are curiously ignored by Mr. Baring-Gould, 
who constantly speaks of Germany as if that country 
had been a monarchy as distinct as France and England. 

Unfortunately this vagueness of expression is not the 
only inaccuracy in the work. Mr. Baring-Gould has 
strong religious views, and often colours facts, if he does 
not actually tamper with them, to support those views. 
Thus, on page 164, we find him arguing that the moral 
condition of Protestant cities in Germany is much worse 
than that of the Catholic ones, and quoting the statistics 
of births of six large towns to corroborate this opinion. 
Protestant Berlin, Madgeburg, and Hanover are placed 
first with 13.5, 9.6, and 8.9 per cent. of illegitimate 
births respectively. Coblenz, Aijx-la-Chapelle, and 
Tréves are Catholic towns, averaging only 2.4 legitimate 
births, and are contrasted withthem. Mr. Baring-Gould 
either purposely omits or neglects to mention Catholic 
Vienna, with above 20 per cent:, and Catholic Munich, 
with 15.7 per cent. of illegitimate births, which makes 
the argument tell exactly the other way; and he also 
appears to forget that the three (comparatively small) 
places he quotes as proofs of Catholic morality are all 
on the left bank of the Rhine. It is almost notorious 
that morality varies in an inverse ratio with the distance 
from that river; the further we go east the worse it 
becomes, until in Roumania and Russia it is a mere 
conventional word, the virtue itself being absolutely un- 
known. A similar curious bias is noticeable in the 
chapter about women (which should rather be entitled, 
“The Influence of Women on Literature”), where the 
improvement in the morals of the poet Brentano is 
attributed to his conversion to Roman Catholicism, 
though most readers of his biography would, possibly 
with a want of charity, conclude that he assumed piety 
in order to secure an excellent wife, who declined to 


marry an unbeliever, and that this pretty and good 
woman then succeeded in keeping him at home, But 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s religious enthusiasm should not 
lead him into geographical exaggerations. When, for 
instance, he. mentions that the Lake of Constance “ com- 
mands the whole sweep of the Alps from the Algiu 
to Mont Blanc,” we are led to doubt the accuracy in 
other respects of an author who ought to know 
that even the most piercing eye and the most 
powerful binocular cannot make objects visible two 
hundred miles, which is rather less than the 
distance across the whole of Switzerland with all its 
mountain ranges, from Chamounix to Constanz. Having 
heard that Mont Blanc is occasionally visible from Geneva, 
Mr. Gould has evidently mixed up the two lakes without 
consulting an atlas. It would have been well, too, if he 
had occasionally consulted a dictionary. Mistranslations 
are by no means unfrequent. Though the author’s 
knowledge of the German language and literature is 
considerable, it does not seem to avail him in every case. 
When Maria Theresa announced the birth of her first 
grandson from her box in the Burgtheater to her faithful 
Viennese she said, “Der Poldi hat ein Buab'n, und grad 
sum Bindband auf mein Hochseitstag—der ist galant.” 
Mr. Baring-Gould puts Po/de for Poldi, and omits the s 
in Hochzeitstag, which are, perhaps, trivial inaccuracies ; 
but when he translates der ist galant by “he is such a 
beauty,” he commits a grave blunder. It simply means : 
he is very gallant—i.e., in presenting his mother with a 
grandson on the anniversary of her wedding-day. Again, 
in the programme of the day’s work of a German recruit 
(in the excellent and exhaustive chapter on the army), he 
makes platoons of a dozen or twenty share in “ manceu- 
vres” in their fourth week after joining. The context 
clearly shows that mere dri// is meant, and Mr. Gould 
has been misled by the German word. Of other mistakes, 
which are in some cases probably attributable to want of 
revision, there are also far too many. Thus, in the 
chapter on the army, 1 metre 70 centimetres is given 
as the minimum standard height of the German soldier. 
This is equal to 5 ft. 74 in., somewhat higher, therefore s 
than the standard in England. Obviously, 1m. 60, or 
5 ft. 434 in., is meant, as, further on, the minimum for 
the dragoons is correctly stated at 1m.67. These errors 
are the more to be regretted as they generally occur in 
the very chapters dealing with subjects clearly familiar 
to their author. Of these the history of the stage is 
perhaps the most interesting, and no one can read it 
without marvelling at the rapid strides made in Germany, 
where only 150 years ago no real drama existed at all, the 
only pieces represented being coarse farces, in which a 
pantaloon and clown played the principal parts, or mystery 
plays, while now there are no less than 253 theatres, most 
of them good. Yet in this very section the popular 
name of the author of Der Veilchenfresser, one of the best 
modern comedies, is persistently misspelt Mosen. 

If we have been thus critical of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
errors, it has been in no captious spirit. His book is so 
good, and might so easily be made better, that we have 


pointed out the mistakes in the hope that they will, in a: 


second edition, be rectified. In almost all cases this could 
be done without difficulty, and if “‘ Germany Past and Pre- 
sent” meets with the success it deserves, a second edition 
should be required very soon indeed. . But it is much 
easier to arouse public interest in England for the affairs 
of distant Cashmere or the Sandwich Islands than to 
those of the most powerful and most aggressive Power in 
Europe, which is separated from us by barely two hundred 
miles. 
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SWEET SLEEP.* 


HE gossipping essay—we do not mean the profound 
philosophical reflections upon the problems of life 
which are sometimes called essays, but the lighter literary 
effort which is so charming when written by men of the 
world—has always been one of the chief glories of English 
literature. The names of Addison, Johnson, and Steele, ' 
to say nothing of older writers, will at once present 
themselves to the reader’s memory, while in more modern 
times the traditions of the best essayists have been well 
carried out in the works of Hazlitt and Lamb. The 
Americans, too, have been fortunate in this branch of 
literature, as the works of Emerson, Lowell, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes will abundantly prove, and that fact 
may be taken as a proof of their cousinship with English 
writers. And there is nothing more delightful than the 
art of the essayist when exercised by a writer of culture 
who is at the same time not a mere bookworm. The 
typical essayist must be an author who has seen cities 
and men, who has studied mankind as well as books, 
and, though he may after due inquiry not be able to 
subscribe to Pope’s famous dictum, still he will show us 
in his writings the influence both of the world and the 
library, and we shall profit by that knowledge of society 
which perchance has made him forsake it for the place 
of retirement of which he can say with the poet, that 
wherever his “ casual eyes are cast” he beholds around 
him the “ mighty minds of old.” 

Mr. Dunphie is a lineal descendant of the old essayists, 
and without such volumes as his “Sweet Sleep” the 
delightful art of which we have been speaking would 
become extinct among us. And there is one especial 
charm about his book which is by no means a common 
one nowadays. He is a manof letters as well as a man 
of the world. He has read much, and remembered what 
he has read; he is thoroughly “literate,” as Thackeray 
once said of Lytton, and we see the evidence of this in 
every one of these pleasant essays. Turning over the 
first few pages, for example, we came across quotations 
from Thomson, Chateaubriand, Scott, Burns, Tertullian, 
the Earl of Rochester, Voltaire, Shakespeare, Crabbe, 
Croker, Roger L’Estrange, Sydney Smith, Dryden, 
Lucretius, Theodore Hook, Johnson, Montesquieu, 
Bacon, Pope, Horace, and Racine. We might extend 
the list almost indefinitely, for Mr. Dunphie’s reading has 
evidently been encyclopeedic ; but we have said enough to 
show that here is the work of a careful student of all 
literatures. Not that with this mass of reading and 
allusion there is any lack of original thought. Mr. 
Dunphie writes with freshness and originality, and so 
much variety both in his mode of thinking, his style, and 
choice of subject, that we can fancy him answering any 
question as to his views in the words of Horace :— 

** Ac ne forte roges, quo me duce, quo Lare tuter : 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, 
Quo me cumque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes.” 

The titles of Mr. Dunphie’s essays will show his versa- 
tility. He writes on the miseries of Autumn and of 
Development, on the advantages of being fat, on the 
sinfulness of economy, the pleasures of poetry, the 
delights of being rich, the absurdity of constancy, on 
beggars, omnibus travelling, friends and enemies, dancing, 
courtship, kissing, on farewells, and a host of other 
subjects. Interspersed, too, among these genial essays 
are some pleasant verses, and occasionally the author 
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bursts into a song, such as this lyric on yawning, from 
which we quote a couple of stanzas : 


Our triumphs are but Dead Sea fruits ; 
Our pleasures are but toys ; 
There’s lassitude in all pursuits ; 
There’s languor in all joys. 
We're Fancy’s fools—we’'re slaves of hers, 
From Life’s first dewy dawn ; 
And all our wise philosophers 
But teach us how to yawn ! 
. * * 


O sunny-hearted Children, whom 
No sorrows can dismay ! 
Go, cull your roses in the bloom, 
Be happy while ye may. 
Ye little think the hour is nigh 
When, youth’s bright gifts withdrawn, 
Your smiles will vanish to a sigh, 
Your laughter to a yawn. 


We note further a pleasant flavour of classical learning 
about Mr. Dunphie’s papers, and we find him translating 
“ Unfortunate Miss Bailey ” and “‘ Why so wan and pale, 
fond lover?” into flowing Latin rhymes, after the manner 
of “ Father Prout,” the former a very amusing version of 
Colman’s well-known ballad. The title of “‘ Sweet Sleep” 
is doubtless a little piece of irony on the part of the 
author, for we can assure Mr. Dunphie that no one is 
likely to fall asleep over his pleasant pages, which 
deserve and are likely we apprehend, to gain, a large 
circle of readers. 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY.* 


= HERE is no one,” says Mr. Stallybrass in his 

preface, “ to whom folk-lore is more indebted 
than to Grimm. Not to mention the loving care with 
which he hunted up his ‘ Kinder und Hausmirchen’ 
from all over Germany, he delights to detect in many a 
nursery-tale and popular custom of to-day the beliefs and 
habits of our forefathers of thousands of years ago. Itis 
impossible sometimes to forbear a smile at the patriotic 
zeal with which he hunts the trail of his German gods 
and heroes ; the glee with which he bags a new goddess, 
elf, or swan-maid, and his indignation at any poaching 
Celt or Slav who has spirited away a mythic being that 
was German born and bred. ‘ Ye have taken away my 
gods ; what have Imore?’” It might even have been 
said with justice that Grimm is the father of philosophic 
folk-lore. Until he wrote, comparative mythology was 
unknown. The fables which were handed down among 
the people by oral tradition for centuries, had, indeed, 
frequently been used in the foundation of plays or 
romance, and there were even numerous collections of 
so-called “‘fairy-tales.” But these collections were merely 
the dry bones of which a real, living science could be 
formed; they were not the science itself. There was no 
idea of any connection between Wodan and Apollo, 
between Donar and Jupiter. The Teutonic gods were 
considered as dwelling in their own Walhalla, and no one 
suspected for a moment that, possibly, that Walhalla was 
not so far distant from Olympus. There were sets of 
gods among different heathen nations. All these gods 
were false idols, and the tales of their doings might be 
amusing, but could not possibly be considered in any 
other light than as the production of a perverted and 
ignorant imagination. Before the light of Christianity 
the Baal of the South-East, the Zeus of the Hellenes, the 
Jupiter of the Romans, the Isis of the Egyptians, and 
the Thor of the North, all disappeared into limbo, as 
forgotten relics of false and departed faiths. Grimm 
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was the first to show that belief in Christianity and in 
the unity of God does not necessitate a ruthless rejec- 
tion of the truths which might underlie Paganism, and to 
him belongs the merit of the discovery that the various 
mythologies of the heathen world, far from being separate 
and distinct beliefs complete in themselves, were con- 
nected with each other by links so numerous and so 
strong that even the many years of research he devoted 
to them were insufficient to do more than to prove their 
existence, and to trace out a few—a very few—of the 
most important. The path being thus indicated, others 
have since followed it further and explored numerous 
bye-ways which Grimm could only guess at. When he 
began his studies, comparative philology was almost as 
unknown as philosophic mythology. Derivations were 
derivations, and nothing more. They taught no deeper 
lessons, and probably Grimm himself hardly suspected 
how much light the later investigations of Max Miller 
and others would throw upon his own discoveries. Nor 
could he go further than the confines of Teutonic 
and Scandinavian folk-lore—its connection with the 
classic gods on the one hand, and Christianity on the 
other. The short chapter he devotes to the worship of 
Isis, as it appeared in Germany, contains long quotations 
from Latin authorities, but none from Eastern writers. 
Speaking of the word “‘God” among Teutonic nations 
Grimm says, “In curses and exclamations our people, 
from fear of desecrating the name of God, resort to some 
alteration of it and say pots wetter, potz tausend, instead 
of Goftes,” and in a footnote points out that a similar 
fear dictated the same custom in French (where morbleu 
clearly means mort de Dieu, &c.) and in English. Had 
Grimm possessed the knowledge which, since he wrote 
his first edition, has become general, he would have 
strengthened this position by quoting the Hebrew 
custom, which is, of course, infinitely older. The name 
of Jehovah was only pronounced on the most solemn 
occasions by the High Priest of the Jews, and even now 
it is carefully excluded from their ritual. It is written, 
but never spoken. Jehovah, the Name of God, is pro- 
nounced Adonai, the Lord. Here, then, we come again 
on one of those links which seem to connect religious 
worship in Palestine with heathen practices in the West, 
and the more the subject is studied, the greater number 
of points of similarity are detected. It would be dan- 
gerous, however, to assume therefore that before the 
Christian era religion was almost the same throughout 
the world, the variations being only such as might 
naturally be explained by differences in climate, customs, 
and civilisation, Such a hypothesis, though it has more 
to support it than might at first sight appear, cannot be 
accepted without a careful investigation into the exact 
periods at which various forms of worship existed among 
the different nations. For in comparative mythology, as 
in comparative philology, time is all-important. The 
gods of one period in one country must not be compared 
with those of another period in another country, and if a 
similarity be detected, the conclusion drawn that the 
religions are the same in essentials. The feature of the 
gradual drift of all myths and legends from South-east 
to North-west must not be omitted, and this is the 
feature which Grimm, in his wonderful work, was yet not 
able to detect with clearness, not from want of insight, 
but from deficiency of materials. In his very introduc- 
tion he says, “ It is worthy of notice that the direction in 
which the new faith (Christianity) worked its way, from 
South to North, is contrary to the current of migration, 
which was then driving from the East and North to the 
West and South.” This is hardly correct. Christianity 
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followed almost precisely the same -path as all. civilisa- 
tion. It sprang from the country between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Euphrates, and extended in a main 
north-westerly line, diverging, of course, occasionally to 
the right and left. It was only after it had secured a firm 
hold in Central Europe, and when its principal course 
had been run, that branches of the fertilising stream 
turned off in various directions. The “wandering of the 
peoples” ( Volker-wanderung) began from Central Asia, 
not very far to the north of the cradle of both Judaism 
and Christianity. It moved almost due west, in a line 
not contrary to, but converging towards, that taken by 
the spiritual light of which Grimm speaks. The hordes 
turned southwards only when they attained the Alps, 
where Christianity at last met them, and gradually made 
its way to the extreme north, to the Ultima Thule of the 
Finns and Lapps, which it took a thousand years to 
reach, - 

But the fact that some of the theories contained in the 
“ Deutsche Mythologie ” (which Mr. Stallybrass correctly 
translates “ Teutonic,” instead of ‘‘ German,” mythology) 
have been proved to be insufficient by the results of later 
studies, does not in the least affect the value of the work. 


Rather are we inclined to wonder that with so few 


materials at command, without any of the aids to the 
student now available ; without text-books of Old, High, 
and Middle German; without any easy means of 
acquiring a knowledge of Sanskrit and the Semitic 
languages, Grimm yet produced a work so nearly com- 
plete and so nearly exhaustive that his successors can 
hardly hope to discover anything new in the field he has 
cultivated. They can, indeed, connect his Teutonic 
mythology with that of other nations, and can build on 
the foundations he has laid; but these foundations are 
so firm that they require no further support. His book 
is encyclopedic, and if here and there his views appear 
insufficiently corroborated by the original sources he had 
at his disposal, more recent studies generally show that 
if his induction was hasty, it was acute, and now proves 
correct, Mr. Stallybrass has done good service by the 
work he has undertaken. It is a great task he has set 
himself, and we have only its first instalment. For it will 
extend over three volumes, the last two of which will, we 
trust, not have to be waited for toolong. In the preface 
the translator lays down clearly the rules by which he is 
guided. He translates Grimm’s fourth edition literally, 
and will add to it the supplement, consisting of the 
author’s notes for his dictionary, which were published 
by Professor Meyer, of Berlin, when Grimm’s death pre- 
vented the completion of that great task which engrossed 
the later years of his life. One of the most serious objec- 
tions to Grimm’s original work is the mass of original and 
untranslated quotations in Old Norse and Slavic, Old 
and Middle High German, and other languages, which it 
contains. These make much of it unintelligible to all 
except a very limited circle of readers. Mr. Stallybrass 
has translated most of the quotations in the least-known 
of these languages. It would have been well, we think, 
if he had translated more of them, and cut out many 
others altogether. For, frequently (as in the case of the 
personification of Wish, and the application of the word 
Wunsch to a Deity) the multiplication of quotations 
serves no other purpose than to weary the student and 
to lengthen the book unduly. Although we respect Mr. 
Stallybrass’ unwillingness to tamper in any way with the 
original, we must still feel that even in the form in which 
Grimm’s work is now presented, it may still frighten many 
English readers, who are not accustomed to the copious 
foot-notes, the numerous abbreviations, and the continual 
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references to authorities, customary among German 
scholars. This is the only objection we can raise, and 
we raise it merely because we fear that it may affect the 
success of the book. In all other respects the work 
deserves nothing but praise. It is a most conscientious 
translation, yet written in excellent English ; it proves, 
on every page, that the translator is almost as great a 
philologist as the author; and the tender care with 
which it has been revised, and the corrections verified, 
should ensure its being treasured as a valuable text-book, 
even if it should fail, from its form, to obtain the wider 
popularity it richly deserves. 





A SCOTCH POET.* 


ERE not sincerity and self-control the notes of 
this volume of verses, we should say the author 
was guilty of mock modesty in predicting its failure. 
They are simply the ripest that have appeared in Scotland 
for a time too long to calculate. The author does not 
aim at “sublime moods” and idealism of the “ Excelsior” 
type. He has evidently keen eyes for men and things, and 
a careful and wide culture ; and he writes what he sees 
and as he thinks with a deft hand and a gentle humour 
tinged with pathos, as if he were always pulling himself 
up and murmuring “ It will be all the same a hundred 
years hence.” Sainte-Beuve maintained that a writer 
should only give to the public what he has to say when 
“it is sufficiently up in bottle.” The anonymous author 
before us has clearly borne in mind this axiom, which, 
by the way, should hold good of critics as well as of 
writers. The life of a Scotch village in the present 
transition time, with its squire, and parson, and beadle, 
and “ my lady,” is sketched with an accuracy that can be 
fully understood only by those who know such a place. 
The moral notes of the hook we have already mentioned ; 
perhaps “gentleness” in everything—in sarcasm on the 
fussy present, in pathetic love of old days, in tolerance of 
inevitable change—best describes it. Belonging to the 
type of book that requires careful and repeated reading 
in order to be appreciated, the best criticism of a 
“ Village Life” is quotation. Here isa perfect descrip- 
tion of a modern Scotch school :— 


“ The school is gone, and in its stead 
A brand new structure you may see, 
Northward a little, on the top 
Of yonder knoll. There is a Board 
Cf priests and laymen who transact— 
With much uproarious gravity— 
Under the Education Act, 
The school affairs ; and harshly lord 
It o’er the master, young, and bred 
In training college for his sphere, 
And deft at passing all his youths ~ . 
Through state inspection most severe. 
He drills them in the ‘ R’s,’ and gives 
A finish of scientific truths 
And facts—of this and that a touch 
Brought down to day and date, not much 
Of the mythologies ; and lives 
To turn them out, and draw his fees 
And grants. Nay, he can also teach 
The smarter boys a little French, 
A little German, and with ease 
A bit of Euclid. That is now 
The newer way that youths are led 
And intellectually bred. 
New times bring changes, and the wrench 
From old to new ; and yet, somehow, 
The old is pleasant to the old, 
And board and code and teacher smart, 
The fresh ma¢hinery of the art, 
Look like machinery dead and cold.” 
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This healthy strain is stronger, but not truer— 


She never was a penitent. 

She never groaned for sins, nor spent 

A sleepless night of cruel woe 

About her soul : her soul is whole 

And sound and healthy, strong and free, 
Though somewhat worldly for her years, 
Pangs, strivings, hopes, and bitter fears 
Of the beyond—the awful goal 

Of human life—were not within 

The compass of her consciousness. 

Was she not fairly good? Had sin 

Of every sort by her clear sense, 
Howe’er alluring its pretence, 

Not been repelled with easy scorn ? 
Maid, wife, and widow, night and morn 
Her life had passed—a pattern life 

Of duty done and doing. She 

Scarce looked into futurity, 

Or looked without the sense of pain. 
Clear business soul, sharp business brain, 
It knew no conflict save the strife 
Material! that ever springs 

From contact with unworthy things, 
From ancient customs long retained 
When nothing good of them remained.” 


Perhaps the most ambitious poem in the work is an 
account of a local legend describing the dealings of the 
Devil (“De’il” is the sweet Sco¢ticé) with the Miller of 
Birlstane. A holy well figures in it, and this is its fate— 


No holy palmer in his weeds, 
No lame, no sick, no sore ; 
Did ever drink at its blessed brink, 
’Twas a famous well no more. 
But at length the age of science came, 
The chemist viewed its stain ; 
They tested the well, they tasted the well— 
Found virtue in’t again, 


Ammonia, sulphates, Lord knows what ; 
It is now a chalybeate spring, 

And doctors bold like the monks of old 
Of its many marvels sing. 

And thither flock the pilgrims new, 
Fair dames with shattered nerves ; 

The roué grey, and the young debauché, 
The physic water serves. 


They quaff it off with finger on nose, 
But instead of the cross, I ween, 

There is now a stone pump, with an iron rump, 
That clanks from morn till e’en. 

There mirth, and fooling, and flirting goes on, 
But St. Mary’s well, I think, 

Is still the place, where with sweet solace, 
“The Devil’s horses drink.” 


If Scotland can give us a few more volumes like this, 
the sooner we have them the better. 





NEW ZEALAND AND THE BACKWOODS. 


Old England and New Zealand: The Government, 
Laws, Churches, Public Institutions, and other Resources of 
New Zealand, popularly and critically compared with those 
of the Old Country, with a Historical Sketch of the Maori 
Races (the Natives of New Zealand). To which are added 
Extracts from the Authors Diary of his Voyage to New 
Zealand in company with 500 Emigrants. By Alfred Sim- 
mons. (Stanford.)—We give this prodigious title—which in 
its prolixity has a seventeenth-century smack about it—é# 
extenso; for the reader who has courage to master it need 
not peruse what follows. The title-page is the best 
of it. Mr. Simmons seems one of those fluent gentle- 
men whom agricultural labourers’ unions have brought 
to the surface, and to have conveyed—in the strict 
way of business—a ship-load of his clients to the Antipodes. 
Though it would require a sharper observer than the present: 
writer to tell much about New Zealand that has not been 
told a score of times before, yet it might have been interest- 
ing to have heard the views of a specialist on its agriculture, 
rural life, and such-like topics—for we presume Mr. Simmons, 
in addition to being a trades-unionist, has also a trade? 


_ However, we find little or nothing on topics about which his 


opinion is worth quoting. There is abundance of wordy, 
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illogical, disconnected rant about the English House of 
Lords and hereditary legislators, the payment of Members 
of Parliament, household suffrage at home, the Poor Law, 
the Bishops in the House of Lords, the State Church, pla- 
giarism and public speakers, capital and labour, demand 
and supply, the Church and harvests, and a score of other 
questions, on not one of which Mr. Simmons has anything 
new to tell us, and on few of which he writes with any 
approach to common-sense. He is not even amusing. He 
enunciates his dicta in an affected style—in a “’tis thus,” it 
“hath,” and “doth” phraseology, and leaves the reader 
puzzled as to whom the drochure is intended for. We regret 
this the more because the author could no doubt have 
produced something readable about the Antipodes, though 
he is mistaken when he supposes that there is a dearth of 
information on a country regarding which there were written 
twenty years ago more than 400 different publications. But 
the necessity of posturing before “the union” as a political 
authority has resulted in a rambling pamphlet which cannot 
be of use to any one. We ought to add that in addition to the 
tirades against “ capitalists,” bishops, farmers, and parsons, 
there is something about New Zealand. But as the bulk of it 
is taken from the official hand-book to the Colony, the intend- 
ing emigrant had better go to this fountain-head at once, and 
gain his preliminary knowledge of the Britain of the South 
in amore complete, cheaper, and more authoritative form 
than he can do in Mr. Simmons’ verbose booklet. 

The Men of the Backwoods ; True Stories and Sketches of 
the Indians and the Indian-Fighters. By Ascott R. Hope. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—In spite of comparisons being odious, 
we are inclined to consider this the best of Mr. Ascott 
Hope’s many books. Though primarily intended for boys, 
it is a carefully-prepared work on the early social history of 
the United States, and the Colonies which immediately pre- 
ceded them, and may be considered as a sequel to the same 
writers “Heroes of Young America.” The stories related 
are strictly accurate, and the data about the habits of the 
now all but extinct tribes described have been collected with 
an industry and scrupulous regard to authenticity deserving 
of much praise. Here we have retold the tale of the Massacre 
of Wyoming, that stock subject for the patriotic American 
historian to grow vituperative over, and many of the less 
known adventures of white men who have been in captivity 
among the Indians, and whose deeds form the romance of 
the backwoods— Kenton, the Brothers Sammon, Wetzel, 
Daniel Boon, and so forth. It is now difficult, especially in 
this country, to get at the real truth about these half- 
legendary heroes, and hence the patience and research dis- 
played by Mr. Hope in gleaning the particulars of their lives 
and deaths, both on the spot and in the scattered literature 
of their times, gives his handsome volume the dignity of a 
sound contribution to history. The facts and the fiction 
have got mixed up, and unless they are sifted may, in the 
course of a few years, get amalgamated. The narratives are 
pleasantly written, and when we say that Mr. Hope never 
penned a romance which is more fascinating than these true 

tales, his youthful c/ient2/e will appreciate the force of the 
compliment. A word of praise is also due to Mr. C. O. 
Murray’s spirited illustrations. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 


The most important article in the Wineteenth Century is 
the opening one, “On Public Business in the House of 
Commons,” by Mr. Raikes, M.P. No one is more intimately 
acquainted both with the forms of the House and its modes 
of procedure than the Chairman of Committees, and his 
Suggestions are therefore of great value. According to Mr. 
Raikes the reforms most urgently required consist : “ (1.) In 
a better distribution of business generally ; (2.) in a radical 
change of the rules now governing our procedure on Com- 
mittee ; and (3.) on such a reconsideration of the rule which 
gives precedence to grievance before supply as may 
systematise and regulate the mode of voting public money.” 
Mr. R. W. Hanbury, M.P., under the title of “The Spoilt 
Child of Europe,” discusses the claims of Greece in the 
Eastern Question. He comes to a conclusion, which will 
horrify Philhellenes, that the Greeks are more in want of 
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reform than the Turks, that they could never form a useful 
barrier against Russian aggression, as they are neither sound 
nor strong. Dr. Maclagan discusses the question, “ Is 
Typhoid Fever Contagious?” and comes to the conclusion 
that if we regard the typhoid poison asa parasite, the disease 
though infectious cannot be called contagious in the proper 
sense of the term. Sir John Lubbock has an interesting article 
on “The History of Money.” Mr. Ralston contributes a 
learned and lively history of the fairy tale Cinderella. The 
article on “ Alsace-Lorraine since 1871,” by the Late Mr. 
Leonard Montefiore, is also noteworthy. 

Where our Army is concerned, we have generally been 
imitators of whatever Continental Power happens to be pre- 
dominant. Ten years ago it was France, now it is Ger- 
many. This British tendency to the worship of success may _ 
perhaps account for the admission into the pages of the 
Fo rinightly Review of an article entitled “A German View 
of the British Army,” which is chiefly remarkable for the 
extreme self-consciousness of the writer, a certain Captain 
von Schwert, of the Pomeranian Uhlans, and the singular 
clumsiness with which it has been translated. Among the 
minor criticisms of the gallarit Teuton it is amusing to note 
that he considers the “ Palace of Crystal at Sydenham” a 
favourite resort of the aristocracy ; and that he saw long- 
legged giants disporting themselves in that fashionable ren- 
dezvous of aristocratic nursemaids, “ Bloomsbury ” Gardens. 
He found English newspapers difficult to read “on account 
of the cramped Roman type.” ‘The Captain’s eyesight must 
be peculiar, as in his own country all those parts of a news- 
paper that are intended to be rapidly read are invariably 
printed in the Latin character. But the most astounding 
statement is the following. Inquiring at Woolwich as to 
the eligibility of officers of the scientific corps for staff ap- 
pointments, he writes :—“ It was surprising to be told that 
the officers of these services were deemed to be altogether 
ineligible for staff employment ; but it was explained tha 
the exclusion was not due to their deficiencies in a military 
point of view, but because the members of these branches 
were of ignodle birth, whom it was not fitting to advance to 
high command.” Comment on this absurdity is needless. 
In some parts of his essay, however, Captain Schwert is well 
worth listening to. When he speaks of the general functions 
of the British Army, and the principles on which it should be 
organised, he is evidently familiar with his subject ; his 
remarks on our reserve system, in particular, seem eminently 
judicious. Among his many strictures, we may be grateful 
for small mercies, and it is satisfactory to note that Captain 
Schwert found what his translator, with vernacular felicity, 
calls, “ The War-School of Sandhurst,” a fairly well-conducted 
establishment ; also, that whatever our army may be now, 
we did back up the Prussians most nobly at Waterloo. 
Among the other articles in the number the most interesting 
are an article on “ Men and Women,” by Mrs. William Grey, 
and an account of the “ Austrians in Bosnia,” by Mr. R. 
Hamilton Lang. Mr. Lang thinks the Austrian occupation 
a blessing for the inhabitants, as there will be one part at 
least of the Balkan Peninsula where law will be administered 
equally to Christian and Mahommedan alike. There is also 
a perspicuous and suggestive criticism on Mr. Arnold’s 
edition of Wordsworth, from the pen of Mr. J. A. Symonds. 

The Contemporary opens with an article on “ Freedom,” 
by Professor Max Miiller. The freedom contended for is 
academic liberty, Lehr- und Lernfreiheit. Two studies of 
Mr. Gladstone, suggested ostensibly by the “ Gleanings of 
Past Years,” one by a Liberal, the other by a Conservative, 
form a contrast at once instructive and amusing, giving a little 
relief to the otherwise somewhat weighty contents of the 
number. A paper on the actual condition of Ireland is 
chiefly statistical, but the conclusion the writer—an I rishman 
—arrives at is interesting. It is that Ireland is by nature and 
climate unfitted for peasant proprietorship. 

In Macmillan Mrs. Oliphant begins a new serial, s He 
that Will Not when He May,” which promises to be inte- 
resting. Professor Seeley’s long lecture on “ History and 
Politics,” comes to a conclusion. There is also an article 
by Mrs. Westlake in defence of the London School Board. 
An American writer, Mr. Sidway, of Chicago, discusses the 
grain-producing power of the United States, and its effects 
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on the agriculture of the United Kingdom, which he thinks 
have been exaggerated. Parliament will have to alter a 
few laws, landlords will have to accept lower rents, and 
matters will’quietly adjust themselves. | 

Fraser's contains the continuation of Mr. Blackmore’s 
Yorkshire tale. There is a brilliant sketch by Mr. Froude, 
“A Siding at a Railway Station.” Mr. Arthur Arnold is 
very much dissatisfied with the Report on Land Titles, and 
says so at considerable length. Professor T. P. Baynes has a 
contribution of recondite interest on what Shakespeare learnt 
at school. There is also a singularly able essay on the late 
Professor Clifford’s attitude towards Christianity, and a 
discriminating sketch of Mr. Gladstone as a man of 
letters. 

Blackwood is rather dry this month. The most amusing 
articles are, one called “An American Princess,” being a 
history of Mme. Bonaparte-Patterson, and the other a lively 
one suggested by Mr. Macvey Napier’s Correspondence, 
“Whig Reviewers as Painted by Themselves,” in which 
there is some of the old Christopher North spirit—the 
prettiest quarrel in the world, as Sir Lucius says in the 
play. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine the serial, “ Under Which 
Lord?’ is cleverly wrought up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment. The knot will have to be cut in the next number; it 
would be a hopeless task for the characters to seek to dis- 
entangle themselves from the strange web of difficulties in 
which they are at present involved. M. Catulle Mendeés’ 
article on “Recent French Poets” equals the first one in 
interest. He has {again the co-operation of Mr. Arthur 
O’Shaugnessy, this time, perhaps, more efficient than 
before. The rendering into English verse of two of Sully 
Prudhomme’s} delicate fancies (“Les Chaines” and “ Les 
Yeux,”) is happy and graceful ; equally so is that of André 
Lemoyne’s “ Marguerite.” “La dernitre Ame,” and “Le 
Consentement,” by Catulle Mendés himself, are also 
translated with a good deal of power. Mr. Halford Thompson 
contributes a useful article on “ American Storm Warnings,” 
and Mr. Edward Walford gives some pleasant information 
in “A Pilgrimage to Glastonbury.” The “ Member for the 
Chiltern Hundreds” condescend to enlighten the public as 
to Her Majesty’s next Ministers. A clever translation from 
the Greek by Mr. William Hardinge, “The Carol of the 
Swallow,” a cheerful little soliloquy on Angling, by Red 
Spinner, and the usual Table Talk by Sylvanus Urban, 
make up the rest of a good shilling’s worth. 


Besides a large instalment of excellent fiction, Temple 
Bar contains a great number of interesting articles. Mrs. 
Hutchinson has a paper on those charming creatures 
the Boers. She describes their life with considerable 
minuteness, and the outcome of her philosophy is 
that a Kaffir is rather better company. The biographical 
feature is a sketch of the Marquis de Pombal, the 
statesman who ruled Portugal for nearly thirty years in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Lady Pollock has a 
graceful essay on criticism past and present, in which she 
points out with considerable justice that no other form of 
literature has suffered so much from the hurry of the age as 
criticism, which should be the outcome of reflection. And 
yet no age ever was more critical than our own. 

London Society is particularly bright. “Lost and Miss- 
ing,” “On the Straws that Turn Us,” and “Tom Turner's 
Duel” are excellent light reading. A serious article on 
“ Professional Beauties ” deserves attention just now. 


In Belgravia Mr. Proctor discusses the approaching 
meteoric shower, which is to be one of peculiar magnifi- 
cence. Messrs. Bret Harte and James Payn each contri- 
bute an amusing sketch, The illustrations are excellent. 


The Argosy gives a great deal for sixpence. Besides the 
leading serial, “ Called to the Rescue,” there are half-a-dozen 
readable stories. 


Received :—Kensington, Cornhill, Sunday Magazine, 
Churchman, All the Year Round, notices of which we 
are most unwillingly compelled to defer from want of 
space. The Jnternational Portrait Gallery contains an 
admirable portrait, with explanatory text, of Victor Hugo. 


STRAY LEAVES. ” eb 
! > t i 
E regret to find that we were mistaken in our statement _ 

last week, in reference to Good Words. Mr. Isbister, the 
publisher of Good Words, informs us that “the real” and only 
editor is Dr. Donald Macleod, who ever since his connec. 
tion with the magazine has had the sole responsibility for 
every article published in it, and whose constant attention 
has secured its continued success. cS 


WE are informed that Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd’s 
“ Bibliography of Ruskin,” to which we referred with com. 
mendation in our last issue, has just passed into a fourth and 
final edition, which has been revised and considerably en. 
larged. The new edition contains 63 pages, and numbers 
176 entries. It is not published in the usual way, but sub. 
scribers’ names are received by the editor at his private 
address, 322, Fulham Road, S.W. 


UNDER the presidency of the learned Dr. Acland, a con- 
ference in connection with the Oxford Diocesan Branch of the 
Church of England Temperance Society has been held inthe _ 
Sheldonian Theatre this week. It was most influentially 
attended, and addresses were delivered by Lord Cottesloe, 
the President of Trinity College, Canon Farrar, and Mr. J, 
Creamer Clarke, M.P. The learned Canon’s eloquent speech, 
in which he urged the necessity for legislative interference 
with the “drink traffic,”,was received with enthusiasm. The 
meeting decided that the licensing authority should be 
directly responsible to the ratepayers of the locality ; and 
from this decision, we think, few, save interested parties, will 
be found to dissent. 


Mr. EDWARD WHYMPER, who was the first Englishman 
who succesfully ascended the Matterhorn, has left England 
for Ecuador, South America. It is his intention to utilise 
the experience he has gained in the Alps by exploring and 
attempting the ascent of the Great Andes. He is acom- 
panied on the expedition by his old Alpine guides, Jean 
Antoine Carrell and Louis Carrell. Whether he succeeds in 
his ultimate object or not, we may anticipate an interesting 
account of his journey when he returns. He has just brought 
to a conclusion a series of engravings for Cassell’s “ Pictu- 
resque Europe,” which he has had in hand ; and Mr. Murray 
announces that his work, “The Ascent of the Matterhorn,” 
will very shortly be published. This work will be a con- 
densed form of his successful work, “ Scrambles amongst the 
Alps,” but some additional letterpress and a few choice 
engravings have been added. 


A NEw edition of “ The Greeks of To-day,” with revisions 
and additions by the author, the Hon. Charles K. Tucker- 
man, formerly American Minister at Athens, is advertised 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. The same 
author, it is understood, is preparing a pamphlet on the 
Boundary Question between Turkey and Greece. 


GEORGE ELIOT, who, it is understood, had another book 
in progress at the time of preparing “ Theophrastus Such * 
for the press, is still in very indifferent health. 


THE Russian literary news this week is as follows :—The 
monthly review, Sve?, is largely advertising the appearance 
in its columns of Spencer’s new work, “ The Data of Ethics.” 
As Spencer is a great favourite in Russia, it is expected that 
there will be a great demand for the numbers containing the 
translation of his book. The same review announces that 
next year it will contain a novel called “ Progress,” by A. 
Lubovitch ; “ Closer to Nature,” a novel by M. K. Krasoff; 
“The Life of Languages,” by a Professor ; “ The Position of 
Woman from a Zoological Point of View,” by Professor 
Brucks ; the “ History’ of the Growth of Russian Intelli- 
gence,” and a number of other interesting subjects. The 
autograph library of A. N. Mouravieff, recently deceased, 
has been bequeathed to the Church Archzologica: Society 
at Kieff. The collection includes several works of Mr 
Gladstone, with his name on the title-page. Mr. Klebnikoff 
has completed a work on “ Investigation and Characters 
tics,” which deals largely with the theories of: Darwin, 
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Wallace, and Spencer. The Minister-of War has ordered 
the General Staff to prepare a catalogue of books suitable 
for the perusal of soldiers, so as to aid the formation of mili- 
tary libraries. A photographer, named Doss, is stated by 
the Russian Press to have invented a new system of pre- 
paring illustrations for books which is likely to revolutionise 
the publishing trade. - M. Kozereff, well known at St. Peters- 
burg as a clever feuilletonist, has brought out a neat little 
volume, entitled “Types at Moscow,” describing merchant- 
life in that historical city. The popular novelist, Krestovsky, 
has been engaged to write a novel for the Vestnik Evropi 
next year. 


A GLAsGow publishing firm is preparing “Scotch Poets, 
from the time of Dunbar to the end of the Last Century,” in 
one volume, with full glossary. The “full glossary” looks 
ominous for the future of the Lowland Scotch. 


A NEW poem by the author of “Olrig Grange” will 
shortly make its appearance. 


THE Magazine of American History is being published by 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes and Co., of New York, proprietors of 
the Jnternational Review. The magazine seems to be in- 
valuable for historical students, as it discusses in a variety 
of papers every month recondite points of history, ethno- 
logy, and geography. Mr. Bancroft, the historian, and 
other authorities, speak of it in the highest terms. 


Mr. T. Louis OXLEy, the translator of Alexandre 
Dumas’ “ Fils Naturel,” has in the press, “ Miecislas, a 
Study from Life,” a memoir by the father of Miecislas 
Kamienski of the struggles of his son, who volunteered for 
service in the early days of the Franco-German War, and 
fell on the field of battle. This work will be published by 
Messrs. Kerby and Endean. They have also in prepara- 
tion, “The Marvellous Little Housekeepers,” by Madame 
Brunn, a useful book, telling how admirably some young 
people took charge of a household. 


ALTHOUGH Paris already possesses nearly fifty daily 
papers, there are some people who still believe that another 
“organ” is necessary. A new paper is announced with the 
title of Gi/ Blas. It is to be in the style of the Figaro, with 
a slightly Republican tinge. 


WALT WHITMAN will not, there is now reason to believe, 
visit this country next year, as was at one time understood. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Arnold, C.—Tales of My Father’s Fireside. Provost and Co. 

L’Art. Revue Hebdomadaire Illustrée. A. Ballue, Editeur. 

A Barrister’s Hints on Advocacy. Waterlow Bros. and “Layton. 
Bennett-Edwards, Mrs. H.—Loyel'a. 3 vols. Royal Exchange Office. 
Blackwell, Dr. Elizabeth.—Counsel to Parents. Hatchards. 

Blyth, David. —The Pirate Ship, and other Poems. Edmonston and Co. 
Capes, W. W., M.A.—Livy. acmillan and Co. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. X. A. and C. Black. 


Escott, T. H. S.—England: its People, Polity, aad Pursuits. 2 vols. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. s 
Fletcher, Joseph $.—Juvenile Poems. Published by Subscription. 
G. Bell and 


— ., LL.D.—A Brief History of the English Language. 


Hingston, J.—The Australian Abroad. Sampson Low and Co. 

Hoole, Chas. H., M.A.—The Return of Ulysses. M. Walbrook. 

Hopkins, Ellice.—Occupation for the Sick. Hatchards. 

Krocker, Kate Freiligrath.—Alice, and other Fairy Tales. W. Swan Soanen- 
chein and Allen. 

Laurie, J. S.—Gray’s Elegy and Select Odes. Central School oe. 

Mackenzie, Robert.—The Nineteenth Century. T. Nelson and Sons. 

Menzies, Louisa.—Lives of the Greek Heroines. G. Bell and Sons, 

Nettleship, Prof. H.—Virgil. Macmillan and Co. 

Queen’s College Calendar, 1279. Macmillan and Co. 

Smith, G. Barnett.—The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

Stevenson, W.—Our Home in Cyprus. Chapman and Hall. 

The V. lue of Life. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Westlake, N. H. dz P.S.A.—A History of Design in Painted Glass. James 

_ Parker and Co. 
Whitworth, W. A., M.A.—Is it Peace?’ W. Wells Gardner. 


FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 
(a) Science, LITERATURE,“ AND MIsCELLANEOUS. 
Mémoires de Madame de Rémusat ( ey 8) —Publier par son petit fils, Paul 


. .. de Rémusat. Vol. I. Calmann . 
Théatie Ccmplet de Moliére. Edition de la Librairie des Bibliophiles, dessins 
de Louis Leloir. 


Traité de Chimie Générale.—Par Paul Schutzenberg. Vol. I. 
(6) Fiction. 

L’Automne d’une Femme — Par Mme. Clairede Chaudeneux. Pilon. 

Le Fils de Jésuite.—Par Léo Taxil. Strauss. ; 

La Jambe d’Irma—Par Emile de Molénes.  Tresse. 

La Belle Grélée.— Par Alexis Bouvier. Rouff. 

Le Mesnil au Bois.—Par Charles Deslys. Pion. 

Une Haine & Bord.—Par L. Landelle. Dentu. 

Une Coquine.—Par Saint Juits, Havard. 
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ARE PREFERRED by the 
Upholsterers, Umbrella and Parasol 
Makers, Sail and Tent Makers, and by 
all who have Sewing to do. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the most complete in valuable 
improvements, and the easy terms of 
payment bring them within the reach of 
the poorest seamstress. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
of their high repute and constantly 
increasing sale. 

In 1878 the Sales were 
Machines. 


ARE PREFERRED because 


they execute perfect work, with uniform 
facility, upon the heaviest Cloth or the 
finest Muslin. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
After being engaged in litigation for nine 
years, THe Sincer MANUPFACTURIXG 
Company, ina Chancery suit recently heard 
before Vice-Chancellor, Sir James 
Bacon, 


HAVE ESTABLISHED 
their exclusive right to the use of the 


name “‘SiInGER” as applied to Sewing 
Machines, 


THE PUBLIC are cautioned 
that “Sincsr” or “ Sincer's " Sewing 
Machines are only made by Tua Sincer 
MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 


WHO KEEP THEM ON SALE AT 
their offices in all the Towns of the Un'ted 
Kingdom. 


BEWARE OF PERSONS 
who having no good trade repute of their 
own, USE OUR NAME Sincar to palm 
off counterfeit Machines of inferior con 
struction and manufacture. 


Every “SINGER” MACHINE 
has the Company’s name printed upon the 
top of the Arm, and impressed upon the 
Brass Trade-Mark Plate. 


TO AVOID DECEPTION 
buy only at the Offices of Tue Sincer 
ManuractourinG Company (formerly J. 
Singer and Co.) 





Cuisr Countinc Houses in Evrorps— 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
And 287 other Branch Offices ir. the United Kingdom. 
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NOW READY, 
VOLUME X. (G—GOT.) of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


EDITED BY 


Prof. THOS. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D, 


In 4to, cloth, price 30s.; or bound in half russia, 36s. 


EDINBURGH: 
ORATIONES CREWEIANAZ. 


LATIN SPEECHES of the late Rev. R. MICHELL, DD., Public 
oe Orator in the University of Oxford. Edited by his Son. 12s. 





PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 


This Day is Published, crown 8vo, price 5s., 
THE PIRATE SHIP, and other Pcems. 
By the late DAVID BLYTH, Sailor and Poet. 
With Life and Portrait, and an Appendix. 
EDMONSTON and CO, 83, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and. CO., 32, Paternoster Ro ndon 
Articles on THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND are now appear- 
ing in the EXAMINER. 
The following have already appeared : 1, WINCHESTER. 
Il. Eron. III. Westminster. IV. Harrow. 
V. anp VA. Rucpy. VI. CHARTERHOUSE. 
VII. MARLBOROUGH. VIII. and VIII. 
MERCHANT ‘TAYLORS’. IX. WELLINGTON. 
X. anp XA, Curist’s Hospirat. XI. and 
XI4. SHrewspury. XII. Dutwicu COLLEGE, 
The series of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 
will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 104 postage- 
stamps. 





OFFICE: 136, STRAND, W.C. 


THE EXAMINER: 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 


CONTENTS OF 3744, NOVEMBER 1, 1879. 


Political and Social Notes. 
The Manchester Demonstrations. The Turkish Ministry. 





Found Wanting. Convict sompuatete. 
Transport. Sanitary Fallacies. Holiday Resorts. 
Dawn in June. Trade and Finance. The Examiner’s Letter Box. 
Music. 
John Ruskin, M.A LL.D. Work and Wages. The Egoist. 
Representative Statesmen. Philosophy of Scott’s Novels. 
he Quarteriies. Current Literature. 





Stray Leaves. 


THE EXAMINER. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. 


The ‘‘ EXAMINER” will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 148. 3d.; three 
months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, ane P, 0.0, to be 
made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


Scale of Charges for SER. 


Per Inch, Single Column a a “ fo 10 0 
Across Page ... - ioe © oO 

Back Page, or Page Facing Matter ... oes ~ ° Oo 
Inside Pages, each ove ove wee 9 0 Oo 
Per Column, or Half-page eee aes one 410 0 
Public Companies, per Page... -~ 1000 
per Column, or Half age... 50°00 


Special Contracts made for Serial Advertisements upon 
application to the Office, 1 36, Strand. 

Advertisements for insertion in Saturday’s issue should be 
delivered at the Office not later than Twelve o'clock on 
Friday Morning. 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


HE VOICE AND _ PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
The Rev. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., GIVES LESSONS in the 
— on an original and successful plan at his Residence, Brigstock Vicarage, 
rapston. 
P:ospectus and terms on application. 
“* The Voice and Public Speaking,” 3s. 6d., post free from the Author. 


BY J. TYNDALL LL.D., F.RS. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


FORMS OF WATER. 


A FAMILIAR EXPOSITION OF THE ORIGIN AND 
PHENOMENA OF GLACIERS. 


With Twenty-five illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


“ In works of this kind almost everything depends upon the writer’s powers 
of exposition, and those of Professor Tyndall are almost unsurpassed. _ Feliici- 
tous illustration, pertinent anecdote, and a crystal style make his expositions 





read like arcmance, while, we scarcely need add, he speaks with a scientific — 


knowledge that few are competent to question. We simply report, therefore, 
a fascinating book dealing largely with the phenomena of eladien and snow, 
with which, more than any living man, Professor Tyndall has made us familiar” 
—British Quarterly Review. 

Volume I. of the International Scientific Series, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 
LIST. 


Now ready, 


The VOICE and PUBLIC SPEAK- 


ING. A Book for all who Read and Speak in Public. By J. P. 
SANDLANDS, M.A,., Vicar of Brigstock, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl lets. 





SECOND EDITION. 


UEBERWEGQ’S HISTORY of PHI- 


LOSOPHY, from Thales to the Present Time. With additions, by G. S. 

MORRIS, "A.M. + the Translator; by NOAH PORTER, LL.D., on 

English and American Philosophy ; and by V. BOTTA, PhD., On loses 

Philosophy. 

Vol. I.—ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s. 

Vol. IIL—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo. 21s, 

‘‘In no work of the same compass is so much positive instruction given con- 

cerning the more impertant philosophical systems, and from none can, on 


whole, so undistorted an impression be gained of the course of human thought.” 
—Examiner, 


In 8vo. price, 12s., with Portrait by Jeens. 


The LIFE of ALEXANDER DUFF, 


D.D., LL.D. Vol. I. By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. 
‘* This great and good book. To say that it is in great measure worthy of its 


subject is, in our judgment, to give it the highest praise.”’— Family Treasury. 
ol. II. Completing the Work, will be ready in November. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


PRESSENSE’S EARLY YEARS of 


CHRISTIANITY. In Four Volumes. Price 7s. 6d each, handsomely 
bound, The Volumes may be had separately, as follows :— 


The APOSTOLIC AGE. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. 7s. 6d, 

HERESY and CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LIFE and PRACTICE inthe EARLY CHURCH. Geenes ‘eon, 7s. 6d. 


Perr 





This day, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ECCE CHRISTIANUS. Christ’s idea 


of the Christian Life, An attempt to Ascertain the Stature and Powers, 
Mental, Moral, Spiritual, of a man formed as Christ intended. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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WARD, LOCK, AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








The Times says that “‘“‘ HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES’ is the most universal book of 
' reference in a modeiate compass that we know of in the English Language.” 


In One thick Volume, demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s.; half-calf, 24s.; full-calf, or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 
THE SIXTEENTH EDITION OF 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


E NLARGED, CORRECTED, and REVISED THROUGHOUT. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Containing about 90,000 Datss and Facts, 
Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern — ‘The Foundations, Laws, and Govern- 
ment of Nations; their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, Literature, Arts, and Sciences; their 
tt in Arms; their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions ; and particularly of the British 

mpire. 


In One Vol., medium 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, By the late Epwin 
LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. New Edition. With an Appendix on Sick Nursing and Maternal 
Management, and 32 pages of Engravings. 


. a Very exhaustive, and embodies an enormous amount of medical information in an intelligent shape.” — 
Scotsman. 


Uniform with the above, price 7s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. For the use of all Readers 
and Students of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the Books of the 
Apocrypha. By the late Rev. C. BOUTELL, M.A. New Edition. With an Appendix, bringing the 
info: mation down to the latest date, and 100 pages of Engravings. 


Uniform with the above, price 7s. €d. 


WHISTON’S JOSEPHUS. An entirely New Lisrary EpitTiIon 


of the Works of JOSEPHUS, with Appendix, Memoir of Author, Marginal Notes, giving the Essence 
of the Narrative, and 100 pages of Engravings. 


‘* The present edition of this wonderful writer will be a gem in literature.” —Chester Courant. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. New Demy 8vo, Edition of 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY THE POETS. With IIlus- 
trations by BIRKET FOSTER, beautifully printed in colours by Edmund Evans, 


**A most charming bock—charming as to its literary contents, and charming as to its art embellishments. 
There is no livirg artist to whom the task of illustrating the Sabbath could have been entrusted with greater 
confidence.”—TZhe Art Journal. 


NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 
THE DORE SERIES OF GIFT-BOOKS. 


Folio, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, ras. each. 


In their present form the Legends may be considered Original Works, by an author who has earnestly 
studied the Arthurian Poems and Stories, and who has endeavoured to preserve in the prose narrative some- 
thing of the grace and pathos, the spirit and picturesqueness, which distinguish the urian Legends. 


1. GUINEVERE. The Story °0f King | 38. ENID. The Story of Enid and 
Arthur and Queen Guinevere. From Geraint... From the Old Welsh, French, Ger- 
the Traditions of the Mythical Period of British map, and Scandinavian Legends. With 9 Illus- 
History, Welsh, Breton, Norman, and Italian trations by Gustave Dore. 


Chroniclers and Romancists, and later Ballad and 
Idyllic Poetry. With 9 Illustrations by Gustave | 4. ELAINE. The Story of Elaine. From 


Dore. the Arthurian Legends collected by Str Tuomas 


Matory, and later Writers. With 9 Illustrations 
2. VIVIEN. The Story of Merlin the 9 
Enchant:r and Vivien, as related by the by Gustave Dore. 
old British and Breton Chroniclers, and in later 
Poetry. With 9 Illustrations by Gustave Dore. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


CHARLES O’MALLEY; The Irish Dragoon. By Cnartes 
LEVER. With Plates by PH1IZ, and many Engravings in the Text. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED BOYS’ BOOKS. 


Price 2s. each in picture boards ; or bound in cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d>; ditto, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. With Full-Page 
and other Illustrations. 


THE BOY’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 
HEROES, PATRIOTS, and PIONEERS. 
Daring Adventures and Heroic Deeds. 
xr, COLUMBUS, the Discoverer of the New 


The Story of their 


4. THE PURITAN CAPTAIN ; or, the Story of 


World. Miles Standish 
2. FRANKLIN, Printer Boy, Statesman, and | 5 BOONE, the Backwoodsman, the Pioneer of 


Philosopher. 
3. WASHINGTON, Hero and Patriot. Life in the Backwoods. 


_ = Anadmirable series. The illustrations are unusually good, and the type is excellent. We trust that 
this s€ries will be well sustained by the publishers and the public. It will require the best energy of the 
former, and should not lack the hearty support of the latter.” —Christian World. 





Complete in 4 vols , price 42s. 


BEETOW'S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. Comprising Geography, History, ore hy, Science, Art, and 
Literature And containing nearly 4,000 PAGES, 50,000 DISTINCT ARTICLES, 2,000 
ENGRAVINGS and COLOURED MAPS. 


** Beeton’s Illustrated Encyclopedia” is one of the most comprehensive works in existence, and its 
thoroughly practical character makes it peculiarly valuable to the Student, 


In this Cyclopedia will be found compact and Authentic Information respecting the Physical and 
Political Geography, Situation, Population, Commerce, and Productions, and the principal Public Buildings 
of every Country and important or interesting Town in the World, and the leading Historical Events wit 
which they have been connected ; concise Biographies of Eminent Personages, from the most remote times 
to the present; Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Orienta), and Scandinavian Mythology, and Pronunciation of 
names. 5 

. The work also comprises a complete summary of the Moral, Mathematical, Physical, and Natural 
Sciences ; a plain description of the Arts; and an interesting Synopsis of Literary Knowledge and Philo- 
Sophical Speculation. 


*.* WARD, LOCK, AND CO”/S CATALOGUES SENT POST 
—— 


6. THE TERROR OF THE INDIANS ; or, | 


ae os FOR ALL ba oe omen 
mperial 1 picture boards, 3s. ; ¢ ilt, 5s., 
GOLDEN CHILDHOOD. ‘The 

Little People’s Own Pleasure Book of Delight 

and Instruction. 

aa 5 400 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 

** Full of delightful pictures, stories, and puzzles, 

which cannot ‘il to one ee delight all young 
readers”.— A thenaum. 


THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
Imperial 16mo, picture boards, rs. ; cloth gilt, as. 
THE CHILDRENS PICTURE 

. ANNUAL. Containing the of Trene and 
the Gipsies. By MERCIE SUNSHINE, 
author of “Chats about Avsimals and Birds,” 

“* The Sunny Holidays.” &c. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


MERCIE SUNSHINE’S BOOK. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges 3s. 6d. each 
1 CHATS ABOUT ANIMALS 
and BIRDS. Dedicated, by%permission, to the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, K.G. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
2, THE SUNNY HOLIDAYS; 
or the Adventures of the Allen Family. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Just ready, in picture boards, 6s.; cloth, gold, and 

silver design, 7s. 6d., 

THE ROYAL NURSERY 
PICTURE BOOK of Old and New Nursery 
Rhymes, Ballads, Stories, Historical Tales, Fun, 
Frolic, and Information for all Good Children. 

With 48 pages of BEAUTIFUL COLOURED 
PICTURES, and 64 Pages of Letterpress and 
plain Engravings. 

HOUSE BUILDING AND HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 
In wrapper, 1s. : cloth gilt, rs. 6d., 

THE HOUSE AND ITS FURNI.- 
TURE. Containing full and Practical Informa- 
tion on Site choosing, Buying, Building, 
Draining, Heating, Lighting, Ventilating, and 
completely Furnishing from Basement to Attic. 

WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

** The advice is sound, and it will help to give 
completeness to the home, as well as to save both 
trouble and expense.” — 7he Dai/y Chronicle. 

In boards, price rs. ; cloth gilt, rs. 6d., 

BABIES, AND HOW TO TAKE 
CARE OF THEM. Containing full and 
Practical Information on the Training of 
“* Baby,” its Feeding, Clothing, Bedding, 
Vaccination, Little Ailments, Teething. &c. 

WITH A LARGE SHEET OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 








ice rs.. in coloured wrappér, 

SEVEN POOR TRADESMEN. 
Containing contributions by MAX ADELER, 
author of “ Out of the Hurly Burly,” &c., Henry 
Frith, Stephen J. Mackeana, J G. Moitefiore 
F. Scarlett Potter, &c. Humorously illustrated 
by Messrs. Arthur B. Frost, Matt Stretch 

et OBER or a a 

SECOND YEAR —PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
OF SYLVIA’S HOME JOURNAL. Con- 
taining Reviews of the Social Events, Litera- 
ture, Music, and Fashions of the year, a useful 
Article by Julia Chandler, High Art, Social 
#thetics, &c. With numerous illustrations 

With the Christmas Number of SYLVIA’S HOME 

OURNAL will be esented, gratis, A 
EAUTIFUL CHROMO- LITHOGRAPH 
(size 2t by 17), from an Oil Picture by HORACE 
H. CA , Esq, entitled, “ LITTLE SUN- 
SHINE.” 
THE WEAR BOOK OF FACTS, 1879. 
In ah 6d.; cloth gi't, 3s. 6d., 

THE YEA BOOK OF FACTS 
IN SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. Exhibitin 
the most important Discoveries, Inventions, an 
Improvements in Mechanics and the Useful 
Arts, General Science, Electricity, Chemistry, 
Zoology and Mineralogy, Meteorolo and 
Astronomy. Ecited by JAMES MASON. 

FORIY-lHIRD YEAR, price s., 

GLENNY’'S ILLUSTRATED 
GAKDEN ALMANACK, and FLORIST’S 
DIRECTORY, Enlarged and Improved. 


THE STANDARD COOKERY BOOK. 
313th Thousand, 
Strongly bound, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gi t, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; 
half calf, ros. 6d., 
MRS. BEETONS BOOK OF 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. Com- 
ising every kind of Practical Information oa 
Domestic Seaneaae and Mode n Cooker 


este at 4000. RECIPES. 1000 
cont RAVINGS. and numerous COLOUREUV 
PLALES. 


With accurate Descriptions as to Quantities, Time, 
sts, Seasons of the various Dishes, 
Durections for Carving, Hints onthe Manage- 
ment of Children, the Arrangement and 
Economy of the Kuchen, Duties of Servants, the 
Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and 250 Bills of 
Fare, to suit the Seasons fiom January to Dec. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO,, WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
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13, Great MaRLsorouGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 


DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
and RUSSIA in 1827. By the Marcniongss or WESTMINSTER. 8v0, 155. 


“A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which 
Lady Wersmiaeter cont heme that her book is most agreeable ; and it has this 
special merit, that it brings clearly before us a number of the great people of 
former days, royal and imperi . a whose intimate acquaintance the 
traveller's rank enabled her to e.”'—Athenaum. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 
Lieut-Colonel E. S. Barpcrs, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol, 8vo, 155. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 


**Joun Hauirax, GENTLEMAN.” Second Epition. 3 vols. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 


“Sr. Orave's,” &c. 3 vols. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of ‘‘ ANNE Dysart,” &c. 
3 vols. 


** This book exceeds in truth and beauty all the author’s former works. The 
story is deeply irteresting.”’"— Court Fourna/. 


RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 


of “* RecoMMENDED To Mercy,” &c. 


** This book shows decided skill in the delineation of character, and it contains 
scenes of no little force and pathos.”—7he Times. 


GODWYN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. SPENDER, 


Author of *‘ Parted Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 


FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Fraser, author of “ A Fatal Passion,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOW READY, 


The NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE 


for OCTOBER, price as. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
India’s Needs and England’s| VI. George Henry Lewes. 


uty. VII. Realism in Dramatic Art. 

a Mnidof Soe. Poon By VIII. What does Home-Rule Mean ? 

Thomas Gordon Hake. By a Home-Rule M.P. 
Workhouse Visiting and Manage-| IX. Hardy’s Novels. 

ment. : X. Can Army Short Service be 
The Story ofa Lie. By R. Louis Made to Work ? 

Stevenson, author of *‘ Travels; XI. Selected Books. 

with a Donkey,” &c. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
THE EGOIST: a Comedy in Narrative. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVEREL,” &c. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. (At all Libraries.) 


“Those who have read Mr. Meredith’s novels with insight and attention are 
aware that they have some of the highest qualities to be found in contemporary 
fiction. . . . There is no question but ‘The Egoist’ isa piece of imagina- 
tive work, as solid and rich as any that the century has seen, and that it is, with 
* Richard Feverel,’ not only one of its author’s masterpieces, but one of the 
strongest and most individual productions of modern literarure.”— Athenaeum. 

“One of the most striking works of our time . . . . of extraordinary merit 
we The werk is so complete and elaborate as to be indescribable in the 
congess of a newspaper article. It must speak for itself.—Pall Mail Gazette. 

“ Very cleverly wrought out.”—Spectatsr. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 


SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By ‘“‘BAGATELLE.” 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 
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SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 


Contalnieg Satest Purchases of naae, Earty Pare, axp Curtous Works, 
ANDARD UT . 
and Misce..angous Books. MORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 


THE EXAMINER. 


Nov. 8, 1879, 
THEATRES, &c.-. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


EVERY EVENING (Felones Encspted), at eight o'clock, will be pre. 
sented Shak *s Comedy of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE: Shylock, 
Mr. Irving; Messrs. Forrester, F. Cooper, Elwood, Pinero, Forbes 
Beaumont, Tyars, Johnson, ©. Cooper, Carter; Mesdames Alma Murray, 
Florence Terry, and Miss Ellen Terry. The scenery has been painted by Me 
Hawes Craven, Mr. H. Cuthbert, Mr. Walter Hann, and Mr. William Telbia, 
The incidental music specially com by Mr. Hamilton Clarke, and will be 
executed by a selected choir and full orchestra. The costumes by Auguste and 
Co., and Mrs. Reid. Box-office open 10 till s. 

HAMLET—WEDNESDAY next, November 12, at 7.30 


Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Lovepay. Acting Manager, Mr. S. Bramstoxe. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


VERY EVENING, ROB ROYat 7.30.—Messrs, 
Walter Bentley, E. Coote, Edmund Lyons, F. W. Wyndham, A, 
Redwood, R. Lyons, J. Archer, Fosbrooke, E. Smart, N. Maidenhall, B. 
Montagu St. John, Osborne, &c. Gilroy’s Troupe of Highland dancers and 
pipers. nery by Messrs. O'Conner, Gordon and Harford, J. Brunten, T. W. 
Hall, &c. A full and efficient orchestra and chorus, under the direction of W, 
C. Levy, by permission of Messrs. A. & S. Gatti. Correct costumes and 
appointments. At close of performance the National Anthem by the entire 
company. ‘To meet the general wish there will be no restrictions as to evening 
dress, and the performance, asa rule,-will conclude about tr. Doors open at 
7. Prices:—Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls,4s; Family Circle, 2s. 6d.; Pit 
Stalls, 2s. ; Pit, rs. ; Gallery, 6d 


ANNY KEMBLE, in her “ Records of a Girlhood,” 


says :—We all went to see “‘ Rob Roy.” The Scotch airs set me crying 
with all the recoliections they awakened. In spice, moreover, of my knowing 
every plank and pulley and scene shifter and carpenter behind those scenes, there 
was I crying at this Scotch melo-drama, feeling my heart puff out my chest for 
** Rob Roy,” though Mr. Ward is, alas, ~~ acquaintance, and I know when he 
leaves the stage he goes and laughs and takes snuff in the — room. Howl 
did cry at the Coronach and Helen MacGregor, though I know Mrs. Lovell is 
thinking ofthe baby, and the chorus singers of their suppers. How I did long 
to see Loch Lomond and its broad. deep, calm waters once more. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—An Electric Light from 


the roof of the Theatre will illuminate St. John Street Road every 
evening at 7, for the convenience of visitors, to indicate the carriage entrance to 
New Sadler’s Wells. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Miss Saran THORNE. 


LAST THREE NIGHTS of EAST LYNNE. Miss Sarah Thorne, as. 


Lady Isabel. Miss Emily Thorne, Mr. Charles Steyne, and Powerful 
Company. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, THURSDAY Next. Re- 
appearance of George Thorne in NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, MONDAY, 
ov. 17th. Commence 7.3>. Popular Prices. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


= JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803). 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,00c. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last R and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


Company, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


tte sce BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons ly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
“< Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

he Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
ae and sold, and ——- made thereor, - Ce 

Office Hours from 10 bs ing Saturdays, then from to 
Mondays the Bank is open udern i 7 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on applicatior. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, M.nagtr- 
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THE LONGTON HALL 
HOTEL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


SYDENHAM. 


CAPITAL £10,000, in 2000 SHARES of £5 EACH, 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS : 


£1 on Application, £2 on Allotment; the 
remainder as required. 


Chairman. 


Major-General FREDERICK PYM, C.B., Junior 
United Service Club; and Beckenham. 


Bankers. 


LONDON & SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, Regent 
Street, London; and Sydenham Branch. 


Secretary. 
ROBERT PHILP. 


Offices: 72, West Hill, Sydenham ; & 31, Charing Cross. 


LAS Company has been formed for 
the purpose of purchasing and extending the 
well-known Family and Residential Hotel and Hydro- 
pathic Establishment 


‘“LONGTON HALL,” WEST HILL, SYDENHAM, 


acknowledged to be situate in one of the most 
charming neighbourhoods near London. It is within 
ten minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace and two 
railway stations. 

The Directors confidently anticipate that Investors 
will secure large and increasing Dividends, com- 
mencing at 10 per cent. 

The confidence of the Vendor in the dona fides of 
the undertaking is evidenced by his accepting 
payment for the whole of his interest in fully paid-up 
shares. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
may be obtained at the Offices of the Company. 


THE LONGTON HALL HOTEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, SYDENHAM. 


Investors are reminded that this Hotel being a 
going concern the profits will be immediate, and these 
will be largely increased as soon as the additions and 
alterations mentioned in the Prospectus are com- 
pleted. 


Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


THE LONGTON HALL HOTEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Unrivalled position, commanding a range of beauti- 
ful scenery in close proximity to the Crystal Palace, 
and having immediate communication with the City 
and West End. 


Intending shareholders or visitors should apply at 
once to the Secretary, 


72, West Hill, Sydenham. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM OSE WHO HA 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID REPARATIONS. 


¢; OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Zz oe ome pamivee oat Conspnen Sance in the World. 
a pure a os rom avy injurious ingredients. 


Enriches Hot Joints, Soups, Stews, &c. 

Delicious to Chops, Steaka, Fish, &. 

Blends admirably with all Gravies. 

Serene wee the most delicate person. 
akes Cold Meat a Luxury. 

A great addition to Cheese. 

P wu 


a pleasing piquancy. 
E dish is improved hy its addition. 
Suitable to the Iovalid's Cup at Broth. 
Should be on every Sideboard. 
Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce. 
Fears no tition. No better Sauce can be made, 
A marvel of and enterprise, 
A household wo Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 
CAUTION. —On each Label is our Trapz Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopaLt, Backxnouss, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorati 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added, 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi'lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes. 

The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 


&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and as. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you~never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a —— of time my sideboard has never 
your celebrated “‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
forward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 
acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly ish with or ae, but still no matter what I have, your 
‘* Yorkshire Relish” always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable— 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so good, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of ‘* Grace Darling,” “‘ Harriet Stanton,” “ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 








eres = an POWDER. 
Guieled ene = 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 
Dispenses with brewer's yeast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 
ne ont re Mt eee 
adi 
ipcaslinahie boos te buereolenn,: Midicndiitamamiiien sideaaaie — 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 


the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 
als by Grocers, Oilmen, ont Coin. &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 25, 
58. tins, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


rheumatic:, &c. Has proved an invaluable and 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. f 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 
especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oi!, where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beers 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &., at rs., rs. 134d., 28., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 

repared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., . 

ESTIMONIAL from Miss EmIty vareeyves. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, Tam only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, 
better than cure.—Vours truly, Emirv Farrarvutt. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


("oe CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


Coaeiss CUSTARD POWDER, 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 











(“OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to e i 
CE CUSTARD POWDER, 


U mailed for the purposes intended “Til give the uemost ‘ io 
1 . ° ve ° eo 
UF the inetractions given ort i The entertain the 


et one proprietors 

useful eas a Of good deh Give it a : 
4 le —_ 

Sold in boxes, 6d, and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian War ehousemen, &c. 


repared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds, 
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SE 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Seashore, 


picturesque grounds of five and is fitted with every 
canpoenaes which science could suggest. Rcoms I mem © - 
ooking the Hotel gardens, and specially ._ for Winter residence. _ 
temperature for December, January, and ebruary last, 40°4 deg. or : 

Tariff from st November. Table d’hote daily. Every information of the 


[Os Ren LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 





London. Founded 1841. 


Patrron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Moderna Literature, in 


various Languages. ‘ 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life M embership, 

£26.  Fi'teen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 

Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE PROPRIETORS of a NEWLY INVENTED 

and most SIMPLE as well as EFFECTIVE APPARATUS for 

CHECKING FARES by OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR FERRY-BOATS, and 

such like, are willing to dispose of the French and other Foreign Patents for 
same. —Apply by letter to D. V. D., office of this Paper. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 
Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
‘olytechnic, 3¢9. Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, ai and 


8.30. ‘‘Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory Globe, 
14 stamps. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scientific inion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

ALUE. — BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 

London, W.C. 

ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon. 














Oxrorv Street, W. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


ben oe: t Torrennam Court Roap, Lonnon, w.c. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





F ry’s — 

FRyY’Ss CARACAS COCOA. 
C OCOA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
GUARANTEED PURE. 

F ry’s , 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
C OCcoO A. Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superfious Oil Extracted. 
J. S&S. FRY and SONS. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the 
Public, LEA & PERRINS have ° 
adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing haa Chins; 


their signature thus 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. : 


G2 Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, W. 
BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally | CROSSE and 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


‘etn, Se a ek i a yd 
ie the following (being the 207th Testimonial 
A 


received this week) to DR. LOCOOK' 

FERS. Nov. 1, 1879 —‘'I have witnessed — ae OmtS 
bronchial cases by the use of Dr. Locock’s Pulmon‘c Wafers—and I am con- 
vimced that if Ministers of Religion, and other charitable persons would dispense 


them amongst them thei i i 
weather, it leh, went na sine, @ on Gitte on oP hoe Mejor 


event many & to an early grave.” 
Asu, M.P.S., 7, Holloway Heal, bi mi > a 
Pleasantly. Price rs. sd, and as. 9d. oer = * eed ee 
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EDLY DROPATEHY. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


MATLOCK BRIDGE. 


Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER M.D., &c. 


Asa WINTER RESIDENCE this place is adm'rably adapted for Invalids, 
especially Sufferers from Chest and Digestive D ers and Rheumatism, 
Warm and well ventilated public rooms, bedrooms, and corridors. 

balconies, permitting open air exercise in all weathers. A specially ventilated 
Turkish Bath has Leen added, and the Bath-Houses have been thoroughl: 

reconstrncted, with all modern Improvements. A large Billiard Room, with 
two tables. Numbers during the Winter Months average from 120 to 150, 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON. 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between Dawtisy 


and Torquay. A beautiful residence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 
Moorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and the ordinary Baths, under 
Medical Supervision,— For terms and references apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. * 














N IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
Books, &c., try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 

and Cloth, as when new. _ Post free, 15 or 30 stamps.—Brien and Co,, 53, 
Tabernacle Walk, London, E.C. Testimonials and Press Opinions. 

Public Ofinion says as a useful and valuable household requisite it is 
likely to be largely employed.” 

** Coleraine, Ireland.—Gentlemen,—Please to send me another bottle of 
“‘ Miraciline” for which I enclose the stamps. _I think it is an admirable appli- 
cation. I shall recommend it to others.—Yours. truly, Ropert Given.” 


LECTURES ON MINERALOCY, 
APPLIED TO GEOLOGY AND THE ARTS, 
AT KING’S COLLEGE. 





WO COURSES are given by Professor TENNANT, 
F.G.L., one on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY Mornings from 9 tor 
and the other on THURSDAY Evenings from 8 tog. The public are i 
on paying the College fees, viz. £3 3s. for the Morning Lectures, and £1 rrs. 6d. 
for the Evening. The Lectures begin Wednesday 8th of October, and ae 
at Easter. They are illustrated by a large series of specimens, chiefly from 
private collection. 


Persons unable to attend Public Lectures can have PRIVATE INSTRUC- 


TION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY of Prof. TENNANT at his 


Residence, 149, Strand, W.C. ‘Terms, 7s. for Lesson of one hour. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. .G H. JONES. 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL, 
** Jan, 27, 1877- 

“* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render = 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have o 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect waat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at 
to use my name, “S. G. HU'CHINS, 

a ‘* By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

G. H. Jones, Esq.’’ 





NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 


All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty, 


The Tourist, Explorer, Traveller, S . : . 
KOPF’S ESTABLISHMENT” Porma™ Soldier, and. Sailor should visit 


Testimonials of the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 


Professions. 
The only Address is 


5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


—_& = 
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HENRY A. IVORY& CO. 


‘Orchestral Iron Frame. Piano.—§ Pings bd “Habeionland \68 one. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {*itber Instrument can be played 


CITY WAREROOM, 
23, Holborn Viaduct. 


separately or in combination. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Admirably adapted for Church ot 


Drawing-room. 


sd Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Petfect, and most simple in me- 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


chanical arrangement. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— §Sxprlies the great want of this 


musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Prevision.—As autumn 


treads on winter, slender, delicate, and pale-faced youths ‘become list- 
less, languid, and debilitated, unless an alternative, combined with some tonic, 
be administered to quicken their enfeebled organs. This precise requirement is 
supplied in these noted Pills, which can and will accomp all that is wanted, 
provided the printed instructions surrounding them meet with scrupulous atten- 
tion. Hollowav’s Pills are specially adapted to supply the medical wants of 
youth, because his medicine acts gently, though surely, “ a ee regulator, 
alterative, tonic, and mild aperient. A — few doses of e Pills will con- 
vince any discouraged invwalic that his cure lies in his own ae and a little 
perseverance only is demanded for its completion. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the Flood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCER- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on mest favourable terms. 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


WHISKERS AND MOUDSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—0One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages, 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
arate LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


e day. 
KIN csTON “LoTIon i is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. 
KINGSTON 1 LOLIGN forwarded to any address free from observation for 
18. 
Note THE ADDRESS— 


W. R. W. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

BEEUMATIV OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 


Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at as., * 6d. is see and r 
REEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only b R, "Ww. WRIGHT, 


EWINGTON, HULL. 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, ey and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application 
AnEUMAsIC as do not require the sufferer mee oh any change from his 


or labour. 
RHEUMATIC O18. are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
- — Se en These Oils are of | 
iceless value, as they soon remove the aching pairs which long 
exposure to call and wer produces. 


Note the Address—W, BR, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER cvs. 


P 
Fine Cream Laid oP. ee ee *e ef wag 
Superfine Cream Laid N. és ee 
Superfine Thick Cream ‘Laid Note, Black Border « é 
Mas and 
2s. éi. and 1 


paren rapes, “ Patent” en 
ee ee ee ol”, 
The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000, 
COLOUR ce (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 


Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half 
eye ber by the in the at a the prices charged by 


+ AWOawnea 
Aaadoo Rw 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free, 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
. diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by a stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which > and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


| ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the found 
in the sees whether Medicinal’ Malarious, 
ca ek aie it will do ena what nothing else 
how very inexpensive it is 
compared eo most other treatments, As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends i to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss, 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions ‘of the Skin, "and all 
disorders that can emanate from Impure Blood. 

And is universally patronised by persons suffering from Constipation, and every 
complaint emanating Saees sluggish action of the internal organs. It has been 
found a wonderful ee the inhabitants of South Africa, who, it is 
notorious, suffer from the ye no complaints, and large quantities have 
been supplied for the African 


Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. ‘ake tos. cases; or post free of 


AMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, City Road, London, 
utubtied sens for the Colonies can be obtained at a reduced rate. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating Pain is Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 

Soest euatiowe a restraint Tet dae their use, and are certain to 
es ‘attacking any vital part.--Sold by all Chemists, at 
18, 134d. and 2s. 9d. ol ceten. 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS, 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. | Beautifully Illustrated Book for the Drawing Room, 
“« Presenting in a handy form a History of the great events and movements of THE FAMOUS x 


Qutinent of Burope, and én america.” throughout the British Empire, on th PARKS & GARDENS : 
THE 19th CENTURY | OF THE WORLD, ~~ 
| 








_ Just out. Crown ¢vo, 464 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 
4 HISTORY. By ROBERT MACKENZIE. DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED WITH UPW | 
i work, dealing not only with | ARDS OF — 
eae rittan in 0 terse ont Je will bo found's valuable populs: contribution to ; EIGHTY FINE ENGRAVINGS. ’ 
the history of our own mes, Imperial 4to, Handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt. Price 15s, 


ConTENTS : 
BOOK FIRST. XI. Our Indian Empire. | CONTENTS: y 
I. Tho Opening of the Century. II. Our Colonies. Cuapter I. Cuaprer VI, . 
II. Napoleon Bonaparte. — | Gardens in Ancient Greece and | Classical and Oriental Gardens 
Ill. The Congress of Vienna. BOOK THIRD. the East. Cuarrer. VII 
: ri 3 “. 
BOOK SECOND. : rarThe Restored Monarchy. | - Cuarter II. B Gardens in England. 
I. Social Condition of Gt. Britain. II. France: : | Villas and Gardens of Ancient Cuaprer VIII. 
II. The Reform mh. : ae cee Second Empire. Rome. Continental Gardens. 
a. a an of Wrongs—It. IV. Austria. _  Cuaprer III. Cuarter IX, 
v. ; ww Italy. Mediwval Gardens. Rambles To and Fro. 
Xi ‘VI. Our Wars. - uses. Cuapter IV CHa 
. ictori lt VII. Turkey. | Le HAPTER X. 
1 Wie, ree ris Pease ail. vu. The United Statesof America. | Gardens of the Renaissance. | The Gardens of our own Times. 
BY IX. Christian Missions. 1X. e Papacy. , CuarTer V Cuapter XI ¢ 
iti 19th X. The Progress of Liberty in . oA a f : s 
; x. ihe —_ of the Rurepe. ‘? André le Notre, and His Work. | Conservatories and their Plants, 


NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


—— 
ae eee 





; 
at JOAN THE MAID: Doeliverer of England and France. | WENZEL’S INHERITANCE ; or, Faithful unto Death. 
TF A Story of the Fifteenth Century. By the Author of “Chronicles of the | A Tale of Bohemia in the Fifteenth Century. By Annie Lucas, Crown 
Vb / Schénberg-Cotta Family." Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s. 6d. 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s. 6d. ry | 
« . TRUE TO HIS COLOURS; or The Life that Wears Best’ | IN NEW GRANADA; or, Heroes and Patriots. A Tale | 
By the Rev. T. P. Wiuson, M.A., Vicar of Pavenham, author of “ Frank | for Boys. By W. H. G. Krneston. With 36 Full-page Engravings. Post | 

rai Oldfield.” With 6 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 2 | 
i NEW PRIZE TEMPERANCE TALES; being the | IN THE WOODS. A Book for the Young. By M. K. M. | 
mo works which obtained the Prizes of £100 and £50 respectively, offered by Author of ‘‘The Birds we See,” ete; With 34 Illustrations by Gracomett. 
Rl the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union, 1879. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s, 6d. 

; No. 1. SOUGHT AND SAVED. ByM.A. Pavitt, | THE STORY OF SIR DAVID WILKIE: His Life 
‘ Author of “ Tim’s Troubles; or Tried and Truc." With 6 Engravings. | and Works. By Apam L. Simpsox, D.D , Derby.. With 14 Engravings. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price (Reduced Copies of Wilkie’s Principal Works.)° Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


3s. 6d. 
o. 2. LIONEL FRANKLIN’S VICTORY. By | Price 2s. 
- E. Van —— With 6 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price | LOOK AT THE BRIGHT SIDE. A Tale for the Y: ms 
3s. 6d. By the Author of “ Little Sunbeams.”” Post 8vo,cloth extra. Price 2s. 


1. NELSON & SONS Descriptive List of Books for the Drawing Room and for Home Reading; Books of Travel and Natural 
History, Tales for the Young, §c. 1n Handsome Bindings, suitable fur Presents and for Prizes, Pust-free on Application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Hope Park, Edinburgh ; and New York. — pee 


ee 
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MESSRS. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLENS | SMITH ELDER, & COS 
eer NEW BOOKS. 3 


GRIMM (JACOB). Teutonic Mythology, NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THACKERAY'S BALLADS. 


translated from the fourth edition, with notes and appendix, by J. 


STALLYBRASS ; in 3 vols. Vol L., 8vo, cloth extra, rss. 
——— BALLADS 


ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature. 
By J. SEBOTH, and edited by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
on Botany to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 100 highly finished coloured plates. 
Super royal 16mo, extra half persian gilt, gilt top. 25s. (Ready. 





With a Portrait of the AuTHor, and 56 Illustrations by the Author, Mrs 
Butler) Miss Elizabeth Thompson), George du Mauries, John Collier, H. 
Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. Printed ont wed 
BACGATELLE. Sporting Sketches at | prcrby Clay, Sons, and Taylor, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, by 
Home and Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. (Ready. Burn. Small 4to, 16s. 
A cheerful, capital little book.... mever prolix or wearisome.”—Court 
Circular. 


“When telling us strange anecdotes of his friends, sketching manners, and “ ; 
outage, and ceapenel aivateate with a keen “70 for peculiarities and a ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


leasant vivacity. ‘ Bagatelle’ isas chatty and agreeable companion as could be : 
found. ..in parts, he is simply irresistibly comic,”— Zhe Country, October 4th. a H E G A M E K E E P E R A - 
——e HOME; or, Sketches of Natural History, Rural Life, and Poaching. 


° With 41 Illustrations, specially drawn for th k by Charles Whymper. 
CAESAR. KAMPEN’S | Fifteen Maps Large crown 8vo, 108. 6d. yap ee ready. 
(coloured) itlustrating C ASSAR’S GAELIC WAR, with descriptive text. 








Ry J. S. STALLYBRASS. royal, 4to, cloth, extra, 6s. [Ready. 
ALICE, And Other Fairy Plays for Children, NEW NOVELS. 
ising a dramatised versi d ion) of Lewis Carroll’s Atic . 
sWewtkavann' sed imocen ne Cogiee-ae sereoret | A WAYWARD WOMAN, By 
: P —_ ; j CG ‘ ; ” 
FRILIGRATH KROEKER. Illustrated y che soe aa a7. ee yee Grirrirus, Author of “ Lola ; a Tale of the Rock,” &c. 


initials. By Mary SIBREE. Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


Mee ies on oe roo ee | SISTER. 2 vols. 
*‘ Of absorbing interest to all.”—Zxaminer. 
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THE AUTUMN NOVELS. 


Stephen the Schoolmaster. A Story without a Plot. By 
Mary E. Gellie, author of “Clement’s Trial,” &c. (Griffith 
and Farran.)—This is a bright, fresh, pleasant story, which 
the author has wisely told in one volume instead of spinning 
it out into the orthodox three. Those who once dip into the 
history of Stephen Rivers are likely to follow his fortunes to 
the end, and this end is a happy one. Rivers is depicted as 
too much of an Admirable Crichton, perhaps, and as a little 
nearer perfection than human nature generally reaches ; but 
there is nothing of the prig or humbug about him, and that 
is saying a good deal. He is the son of an artist who had 
sufficient genius to make a name had ‘he been so inclined ; 
but the perseverance was wanting, and he died comparatively 
unknown, leaving behind him a large number of unfinished 
works. Stephen Rivers was accordingly driven to earn his 
own livelihood, and this he did by becoming schoolmaster 
at the little rustic village of Chilton. There are many little 
touches of description in connection with this village and 
the surrounding scenery which prove the author to have an 
eye for beauty. But, tell it not in Gath—otherwise to the 
readers of Mudie’s—the book is absolutely without a villain ! 
There does not seem to be an objectionable person men- 
tioned within its covers, and most of the characters who are 
introduced beget some kind of interest in the reader. There 
is the Rector of Chilton, a fine old clergyman, of a type now 
dying out. He has his views upon art. “I think,” he ob- 
served to the schoolmaster upon one occasion, “an artist’s 
work may be made eminently religious, though, alas! I 
know that too often it is quite the reverse. Men of old used 
to make every painting a subject of prayer. Now, I fear, 
the tendency is to make all art tend to the gratification of 
the lust of the flesh.” The Rector has two nieces. To one 
of these Rivers becomes a sort of art-tutor, falling in love 
with the other meanwhile. Nor can we wonder at this, for 
Violet Melville is an exceptionally sweet and charming 
heroine. Of course, things do not go smoothly for some years 
with the hero, and he is obliged to conceal his love. But 
towards the end of the story a Fortunatus springs up in the 
shape of an old uncle, who showers his gifts most liberally 
upon his necessitous nephew. Rivers, after working his way 
through Edinburgh University, and’ obtaining his degree, is 
once or twice driven to the verge of starvation in endea- 
vouring to push his way in London. A reverse of fortune 
also overtakes the Melvilles, so that matters are equalised 
between them to some extent. Incidents are made to fit in 
with each other for the purposes of the novelist, but that is 
more or less the case with all works of fiction. We are 
bound to admit, however, that we have read numbers of 
stories much inferior to this. It is no small triumph for an 
author to make his or her work sufficiently entertaining with- 
out striving after sensational effects. 

A Sicilian Legacy; or, The Fourney of a Quartette. 
Two Vols. By Kate Ross. (Remington and Co.)—The 
best way of learning geography is, of course, to verify 
the maps and visit the places for oneself; but perhaps 
the pleasantest way is to sit at home at ease and be 
taken to them and told about them in charming company 
by a competent author. Have we not all lately been up 
the Nile in that fashion? and who has not pleasant 
memories, free from all mal de mer associations, of a delight- 
fully long “voyage?” Ina “Sicilian Legacy” readers who 
are thus lazily inclined will have’an'excellent opportunity of 
visiting scenes dear to Shelley and Leigh Hunt under the 
most favourable conditions. In joining this quartette on 
their journey, the only difficulty we anticipate for them is 
that the geography may get neglected for the sake of the 
story. And this will be less the author’s fault than an unto- 
ward result of her skill; for ancient legend and modern 
love-tale, classic art and comic incident cross and intersect 
one another in the most right and natural way, and—rare 


virtue—in excellent English. There is plenty of love and 
plenty of legend, much humour and some pathos, and one or 
two additions to the original quartette who start on their 
tour, before all are re-arranged into properly conducted duets. 
There is not a single solo left, if we except a very amusing 
family who come in now then as chorus. This result, from 
the chaperone point of view, must be considered an 
eminently satisfactory end to a journey; and, from the 
reader’s point of view, it is scarcely less so. Ailsie, the 
heroine, with her “dear, good temper” and “backbone of 
truth,” is a delightful specimen of a type of girl that never 
palls on one ; “St.” Frederick, in spite of his susceptibility, 
is good enough for a hero, though hardly good enough for 
her husband. The book is altogether most pleasant read- 
ing. The name of the authoress is new to us ; we can only 
sincerely hope that it may grow familiar. 

Sir Fohn. By the Author of “Anne Dysart,” &c. 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The materials which the 
author has used in compiling “Sir John” are old friends, 
and the plot cannot be called original. We are all 
acquainted with the good old-fashioned grandmother, the 
maiden aunt, the orphan children, and the rich uncle, who 
is of course a baronet. The designing young lady who plays 
the part of second heroine, and the clergyman who lays up 
for himself treasure in the world, are no new creations. 
All of these we find here enacting their accustomed ré/es 
with their accustomed mediocrity, and it is something to be 
able to say that we can meet them without a feeling of 
boredom, It may be objected by some that after reading 
the first few chapters the reader knows perfectly well what 
he may expect. But surely this saves a vast degree of 
trouble and an infinity of thought, which is so bad for the 
nervous system. There are parts of the book where the 
author shows a grasp of character and power of expression 
of no mean order. The maiden aunt, for instance, is a 
description true to the life. It is a pity, therefore, that no 
more original plot could have been found for treatment 
The scene opens in Scotland, where the two orphan Setouns 
arrive to live with their grandmother and aunt, Mrs. and 
Miss Tait. Eventually Sir John Lavington (the rich uncle) 
repents him of his hardness, and sends for the children to 
Eastwick Lavington, intending that the girl orphan, Jenny 
Setoun, should marry his nephew and heir, Roger. After 
various would-be matrimonial ramifications, the ol@ Baronet 
marries Harry Setoun’s (the boy orphan’s) fiancée, Kate 
Rutherford, and dies, leaving the property to Roger Laving- 
ton, the nephew, on the condition that he does not marry 
Jenny, whereas if he carries out the original programme, it is 
to revert to Harry. Of course Roger does marry Jenny, and 
everyone lives happily ever after. There is, as we have said, 
a clergyman, George Stanmore, who finding out that Jenny is 
not the heiress he took her for, throws her over, and allies 
himself to money. From this brief outline it will be seen 
that there is not much startling incident. However, “Sir 
John” is on the whole fairly readable, and has the advan- 
tage of not depending on unwholesome ideas for its interest. 
It is pleasantly written, which in these days is saying a good 
deal. 

Monksford. By the Author of “ Wise as a Serpent.” (S. 
Tinsley.)—The worst fate which we can imagine as likely to 
happen to “ Monksford” would be a possible comparison 
with “ Middlemarch.” Like that book, “Monksford” is an 
elaborate study of the weaknesses, petty jealousies, and 
narrowness of a country town; and perhaps resemblances 
may be found in it to some of George Eliot’s characters as 
well as to the general plan of what is perhaps her most 
elaborate book. If, however, “ Monksford” be taken on its 
own merits, it must, we think, be very well spoken of, The 
ability to cover a large, canvas and to introduce a great 
number of figures is not a common one among novelists, 
and the author of “ Monksford” evidently possesses it. 
Starting from that fertile and favourite situation with nove- 
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lists, the reoccupation of a house which has long remained 
empty, the author gives, as it were, a chapter out of the 
domestic history of the town for a year or two. Inno single 


instance are his incidents or his characters very novel or | 


very subtly or freshly depicted. But the book is always life- 
like, and the accompanying undercurrent of satire is not 
clumsy. Perhaps the worst point about the book is its ten- 
dency to remind one now of this, now of that, book or 
character. In other words, the author either does not pos- 
sess, or has not yet developed, much original faculty. But he 
has a considerable mastery over the details of his art, and 
can turn out a very readable book. This, of itself, is some- 
thing to be tolerably grateful for, even if nothing better 
should follow ; while, if he should happen some day to hit 
upon an original dounée, his faculty of workmanship ought 
to result in something decidedly good. 

Lotties Fortune. By Frederick Talbot. (J. and R. 
Maxwell.) —“ Lottie’s Fortune” is one of those books which 
are best reviewed by an invitation to read them. Mr. Fred. 
Talbot has addicted himself to the novel of incident, and has 
produced a specimen of no mean merit in that style. To tell 
the story of “ Lottie’s Fortune” would be unfair ; to allude to 
it would be more or less unintelligible. Suffice it to say that 
ifanybody wants bigamies, personations, squabbles with 
fatal consequences, squabbles with consequences very 
nearly fatal, diamond hunts in the centre of foundation- 
stones, persecuted innocence, bold and duly punished guilt, 
with a little kissing and philandering of an unobjectionable 
character, let him get ‘‘ Lottie’s Fortune.” We can gua- 
ranteed that when he has got it he will read it through. To 
speak more seriously, Mr. Talbot has succeeded in writing 
an exceptionally good book of its kind. His complicated 
difficulties are twisted and untwisted with great skill and 
success, his numerous characters all bear their proper part 
in the action, and are not, as so often happens, merely 
brought in to show their author’s hopeless incapacity to do 
anything with the Frankensteins he has created. The book, 
moreover, is well written, and the descriptions, while by no 
means overdone, show that Mr. Talbot knows his ground, 
and can draw it too. The heroine, Lottie Noble, is rather 
an attractive person, not by any means superfine, and capable 
of performing the functions of barmaid, to which her hard 
fate at one time condemns her, with skill and success, but 
quite maidenly and not unrefined for all that. There is also 
a very pleasing young widow who appropriately rebukes the 
hero—a hero who, like those of his kind, is too prone to 
think how happy he could be with either—in the following 
words of very mitis sapientia :—“ Look here, Frank, the next 
time you are desperately in love with a young lady, don’t 
shower kisses on somebody else on such a public place as 
Brighton pier.” We fear there are not many young widows 
who would punish such conduct so amiably. 


Records of a Stormy Life, by the Author of “ Recom- | 
mended to Mercy” (Hurst and Blackett), is, as Herodotus | 
might have said, not the best but the worst of the novels of | 


the author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” This lady’s books 


haye generally given occasion to a good deal of criticism in © 
detail, but they have often made up for this by a certain central | 


interest and power of telling astory. “ Records of a Stormy 
Life” has the defects without the merits of its predecessors, 
We do not think that the following sentence is an excusable 
sin :—“ Far rather would I have passed my evenings at The 
Limes, listening to the witticisms of Amos Brown, or in look- 
ing on at a game of billiards in which mine host and a little 
man, whose age might be seventy, but whose heart and 
voice (for he was a famous poet, and sang divinely still) were 
as fresh and young as if no more than seventeen springs had 
passed over his head.” Here the red and raging eye of 
imagination vainly endeavours to discover the verb to which 
mine host and the little man are or ought to be the nomina- 
tives. We do not know, too, whence the author got the 
word “anomalistic,” but, wherever it is, we hope she will put 
it back again at once. Her use of French words is con- 
stantly and often annoyingly silly, as when she says that two 
of her characters “ found themselves /é/e-a-té¢/e upon the ¢rof- 
toir,” a proceeding which irresistibly suggests the meeting of 
two rams. A liberal supply of bracketted notes of interroga- 
tion, perhaps the weakest of all modes of indicating a satiri- 
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cal intention, adorns her pages. Norare her matters of fact 
less surprising than her literary peculiarities. A steam a 
for instance, of 200 tons, which can do twenty knots an hour, - 


is a very uncommon vessel, and the author of “Recom. — 


mended to Mercy” may make up her mind that no one 
possessing such a wonder, ran down a sailing-boat ip 
an injudicious exhibition of her capabilities, would 

off with a simple reprimand. All these things might be 
passed over in a book which shad interest and “go.” “Re. 
cords of a Stormy Life” has neither. It is the history of 
foolish young woman who marries a man ap iately 
called by his friends and brother officers “the ruffian.” A 
ruffian he certainly is, and the fact that he is mad is hardly 
an excuse forhim. ‘The victim begins her story autobiogra. 
phically, after the fashion of Miss Broughton, and does not 
prove herself a very apt follower of the young women who 
come up like flowers. This, however, does not go on long, 
and the historical part is, if possible, duller than the auto. 
biographical. All the story in the book might have been 
told in one volume, and that would not have been particu. 
larly interesting. The ruffian indulges in violent langua 
to his wife, allows his family to treat her with vulgar rude. 
ness, establishes a cast-off mistress, or some such question. 
able person, as nurse to his child, forces his wife to write for 
the publishers in order to add to his income, and employs 
his leisure in rushing about in a friend’s steam yacht at the 
surprising pace already mentioned. After killing the child 
by sending it out in cold weather, he is appropriately killed 
by a young woman, who sits on his head, and rids the world 
ofa nuisance. After these storms, and a few more caused 
by her imprudent and very uncommon kindness in backi 

a bill for a handsome young man, Margaret Effingham is 
made finally happy, and as she is quite young at the close of 
the book her whole existence can hardly, on its showing, be 
dignified with the title of a stormy one. As a novel, “ Rec 

of a Stormy Life” would be below average for a beginner, 
It is surprisingly bad when it is remembered that its author 
has written many novels before, and some of them, as we 
have already said, by no means deficient in merit of the 
story-telling, if not exactly of the literary kind. If we remem- 
ber rightly, this author has a very strong objection to having 
her novels criticised, Few writers might, if they would, profit 
more by criticism. 

Some Day or Other. By J.M. Kippen. (Samuel Tinsley 
and Co.)—One of the most unfortunate characteristics of the 
time is the insatiable desire on the part of a great number of 
persons to acquire fame in the world of Jetters—persons, 
that is, evidently not endowed by nature for a literary career, 
but who in some other walk of life might have been most un- 
exceptionable and most useful. We regret to be compelled 
to include in this class the writer of the present story, whose 
name we have not met with before, and of whom we have no 
knowledge whatever. The motto adopted by her publishers, 
we perceive, is, “‘ Mind is stronger than matter.” We have 
no means of testing the strength of matter ; but if it be ex- 
ceeded by the “mind” displayed in these volumes, then is 
the strength of matter indeed the most perfect weakness. 
Candidly and honestly speaking, we have found no reason 
whatever for the publication of this novel ; it has not a scin- 
tillation of—we will not say genius—but talent even ; and 
next to our surprise that it should have been written is our 
astonishment that such works should be called for. When 
we reflect that the masterpieces of George Eliot, Thackeray, 
and our greatest novelists can be obtained at an expenditure 
of a few shillings each, it is amazing that there should be 
such a market for guinea-and-a-half stories of the most vapid 
and empty type. Surely it were infinitely better that readers 
should turn again and again to works of real genius, instead 
of frittering away their time upon the abundant nothingnesses 
in the shape of three-volume novels which ought never to 
have been written. “Some Day or Other” opens with a 
description of a stolen interview between its heroine, Evelyn 
Lyle, and her lover, William Ellis, Although “his dark eyes 
are fixed upon her face with love unutterable,” and there is 
no valid reason why this agreeable process should not be 
continued ad /i. in the future, the naughty William causes 
dismay in the bosom of his Evelyn by informing her that he 
has suddenly thrown up his post as commander of the 
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Ariadne, and intends to sail for Mexico immediately. In 
fact, he travels by the latest train that night for Liverpool. 
Pressed to account for this abrupt departure, he brings 
forward a cock-and-bull story—or what seems so—to the 
effect that he has made up his mind to accept an offer to 
enter business with an old friend of his father’s in Mexico. 
Ellis’s father, it appears, before his death had written to an 


old friend of his named Stratton, asking him to take up his | 


son. Nothing comes of this letter for a long time; and 
“Mr. Stratton explains the omission by stating that he had 
not received my father’s letter till very lately, owing to the cul- 
pable neglect of a clerk into whose hands it had fallen when 
it reached Mexico during his absence from home ; and who, 
having laid it aside, had forgot to deliver it all those years.” 
From this it will be seen that business men in Mexico are 
not the most expeditious of mortals—though we should be 
sorry to think Mr. Stratton’s clerk fairly representative of 
them. Pleasantry apart, we mention this incident as a 
sample of the construction which prevails throughout the 
novel. Most of the events have no natural sequence what- 
ever, and are evidently concocted, and clumsily concocted, 
for the purposes of the story. The characters, too, are 
perhaps the most accommodating we ever met with in fiction. 
Whenever they interfere with the plan of the author, or the 
prospects of the hero and heroine, they show a willingness 
to perish, and die off from the scene, which is truly praise- 
worthy. They are not in the least embarrassing, which 
cannot unfortunately be said of individuals in real life. Some 
of the author’s characters are more accommodating than 
grammatical ; but perhaps we ought not to be too exacting. 
Mr. Lyle is given to active interference in his daughter’s 
love affairs; but his life is conveniently abridged by 
an extraordinary accident. This accident is so sin- 
gular, in fact, that we must leave the author her- 
self to describe it:—“ Returning home one evening 
in his usual conveyance, the horse stumbled at some 
slight impediment on the road, and the carriage was 
overturned. The groom managed to spring from the rumble 
unhurt, but his master, who drove, was thrown violently to 
the ground, taken up, and carried home insensible.” We 
suppose that, by a horse stumbling, a carriage might be 
overturned and the driver thrown out and killed ; but we 
cannot but admire the remarkable agility of a groom who, 
while the carriage is in process of overturning, is able to 
jump from the “rumble” and escape unburt. We do not say 
that such accidents are impossible, but we should imagine 
they are somewhat rare. What little plot there is in this 
work we do not propose to reveal. Of course there isa 
villain, one Gilbert Ellis, a cousin of the hero; but, like 
many other of the characters, he gives the impression of 
haying been constructed to order. The hero himself dis- 
appears for a considerable period, and does many other 
things apparently without the slightest reason, save for the 
purpose of eking out the narrative. Miss Lyle hears of her 
loved one’s death, and steadfastly laments his loss ; but of 
course he is not dead ; any well-seasoned novel-reader soon 
discovers that. Later on in the work he turns up disguised 
in blue spectacles, as one Charles Clark, anxious to witness 
the effect of his appearance upon Miss Lyle. All at last ends 
happily. We are inclined to think that, “some day or 
other,” Miss or Mrs. Kippen will look back upon the pro- 


duction of this novel only as a harmless and well-meaning 


episode in her career. It exhibits, as we have said, no 
talent whatever. We are sorry if we seem to speak harshly 
of this particular work ; but, considering the brevity of life, 
and the mass of literature published of a really excellent 
character, we cannot encourage the production of novels 
which any ordinary person might write with ease in 
moments of leisure. 

Silver Linings ; or, Light and Shade. By Mrs. Reginald 
Bray, author of “ Ten of Them,” &c. (Griffith and Farran.) 
—This is just the sort of book to put into the hands of young 
people of both sexes. It is wholesome and pure in tone, while 
there is nothing whatever of a maudlin character about it. 
Mrs. Bray writes with ease and considerable grace and 
power of expression. It is not a love-story, though the con- 
clusion hints at what the reader will have guessed all the 
way through. The narrative traces the history of one Effie 
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Burns, whose parents are suddenly removed from this mun- 
dane sphere. The father is killed by a fall from a scaffold- 
ing, and the shock consequent upon his death proves fatal 
to his wife. Their little Effie is thus left to the tender care 
of her grandparents. She is a preternaturally quick child, 
but she has been born blind, though it is some time before 
Mrs. Martin becomes aware that the child’s organs of vision 
are as sightless as they are beautiful. The Martins finda 
steadfast friend in Mrs. Egerton, wife of the village Squire, 
whose maid Effie’s mother had been prior to her marriage. 
By-and-by it is discovered that the little blind child has an 
extraordinary faculty for music. After a little tuition she is 
able to play the village church organ with considerable skill. 
A musical entrepreneur comes down from London, and is 
astonished to find real genius in the girl. He recommends 
that she should be put under a regular course of study, but 
for some time this proposal is not accepted. Later in the 
story, however, Effie avails herself of the master’s advice, 
and her voice, rich by nature, is cultivated to a high pitch of 
expression. There are some other points of interest in the 
story—amongst others, an episode connected with poaching. 
Through the instrumentality of Effie Burns, a youth just 
entering on a criminal career, and hardened by the animosity 
of the Squire’s gamekeepers, is saved from impending ruin, 
and aided and encouraged in a life of honesty. The glimpses 
of child-life in the narrative are very natural, and Squire 
Egerton is an excellently-drawn character. We have found 
the book most interesting, with not a trace of unhealthy ex- 
citement about it. Asa prize for children it could not fail 
to be warmly welcomed, and even for children of a larger 
growth it will be found to teach some necessary and valuable 
lessons. 

Making or Marring. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler (Mrs. 
Liddell). (Marcus Ward and Co.)—As “The Woman in 
White” is to “ Proverbial Philosophy,” so is “ Making or 
Marring” to the rest of the Blue-Bell Series. There is really 
much healthy, genuine fun in Mrs. Liddell’s book, and the 
incident of the forged telegram is well conceived and carried 
out. Ted and Ben are real boys, and the contrast between 
the nerveless Kitty and the womanly yet idealistic Cecil is 
forcibly brought out. The characters are all clearly and 
vigorously depicted, and Mrs. Liddell may be congratulated 
on having produced so readable a book. 

Who Was She? By Effie A, Clarke. 1 vol. (Samuel 
Tinsley and Co.)—This is a novel of the orthodox erotic type. 
The hero, Paul Hammond, is, of course, a major—subalterns 
having gone somewhat out of fashion in these latter days— 
in a crack cavalry regiment, with, equally of course, dark 
curling hair, a long drooping moustache, a sweet tender 
mouth, and eyes “in colour of a soft hazel brown , , 
and yet, like the mouth, there was a stern look in them ;” 
while the heroine, Violet Vernon Vavasour, is a kind of Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere in a smal] way—only she submits to be 
called a “little white-faced and only love,” epithets which we 
do not think her prototype would have stood. Both are 
partial to the infliction of “hot, burning kisses ” upon each 
other, and also to the talking of rhapsody in not particularly 
good English. There is some difficulty about some other 
lady acquaintance of the Major’s which is not exactly made 
clear to the reader’s comprehension, but it is satisfactorily 
arranged, and we leave Paul in the act of raising Violet, who 
has been “ crouching down at his feet in the carriage,” and 
trust that they will live happily ever afterwards. |The book 
has certainly one great merit—there is not very much of it. 

Erpingham. By Louis Cecil. (Provost and Co.)—Why 
“ Erpingham ” was ever written, and—matter for still greater 
wonderment—why it was ever published, are the two ques- 
tions which will rise most naturally to the mind of the 
astonished reader on finishing (if he ever does) the perusal 
of this unique creation. The entire tone of the production 
is unsatisfactory and unhealthy to the last degree. “Lord 
St. Olaves,” in particular, is. a character that ought not to be 
tolerated in fiction any more than in society. 

Stanleys Wife, by Major Smith, 2 vols, (Remington), is 
about as vapid and unsavoury a production as the present 
system of novel-mongering can bring before the public. The 
story deals with an unwholesome case of bigamy, and it 
would not be easy to determine which of these Misses Jinks 
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is the least desirable. The author shows little or no power 
as a story-teller, and his style is slangy and generally objec- 
tionable. We strongly advise the gallant gentleman to curb 
his literary ambition, or, if he is urged towards further effort 
by too partial friends, to confine his circulation within the 
limit of their appreciative circle. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
HOUGH six weeks still separate us from Christmas, 
which is supposed to be the special season for the pub- 
lication of works for the young, a large number of children’s 
books ,has already appeared. In a few years, we fancy, 
almanacks will be brought out at midsummer, and summer 
numbers in December, for with every successive year the 
period of publication of annuals and similar works, intended 
especially for the short days and long evenings of December 
and January, becomes earlier. We are therefore obliged to 
notice the children’s books with which our shelves are 
already filled much sooner than usual, and shall endeavour, 
in the course of the autumn and early winter, to keep pace 
somewhat with the immense rate at which these publications 
now appear. 

Among the books for very young children, the Chatterbox 
Album of Animals (W. W. Gardner) is sure to prove attrac- 
tive, for it contains above five hundred large and spirited 
illustrations of animals of every description, and in all sorts 
of combinations, by Harrison Weir, F. Keyl, and others. 
Each picture is explained by a few lines, which can be read 
to, and will be understood by, the merest infants.—Still better 
is The Favourite Picture-Book and Nursery Companion 
(Griffith and Farran), compiled anew by “ Uncle Charlie.” 
It contains an alphabet copiously illustrated, nursery 
rhymes and sayings of all sorts, with innumerable little 
sketches accompanying them, easy lessons in reading, with 
similar helps to make the lessons easy, tales in prose and 
verse, and some of the classical nursery poems (such as “ Old 
Mother Hubbard,”) which are illustrated with much verve 
and comic force. It may, indeed, be asserted that the book 
is put together on no system, and that many of the verses 
which serve as a text for the artists are nonsensical. But it 
is healthy nonsense, and critics who would condemn a book 
intended for young children on these grounds do not know 
what young children like. They want neither system nor 
regularity ; they require, above all, variety. Even the most 
charming picture-book is likely to pall after a time unless 
the wandering eyes constantly meet with the unexpected. 
“The Favourite Picture-Book” entirely fulfils these condi- 
tions, and will therefore certainly become what its title im- 
plies.—A sad contrast to this book is presented by The Way 
Home, “an Earthly Story with a Heavenly Meaning,” by 
the Rev. Charles Bullock, B.D. (Hand and Heart Publishing 
Office), which is a tedious collection of difficult tracts dressed 
up as a child’s book. Anything more twaddly and less 
adapted for the young it would be hard to find.—Zittle 
Margarei’s Ride, by Mrs. Frederick Brown (Griffith and 
Farran), tells of the wonderful adventures of a little girl who 
goes out on her rocking-horse to see her grandmamma. It is 
illustrated by a number of chromo-lithographs, some of 
which are really excellent in their way. The text is hardly 
equal to the illustrations.— Zhe Children’s Picture Annual, 
“A Story of Irene and the Gipsies,” by “ Merrie Sunshine” 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.), is a distinctly sensational though 
amusing tale, and will delight children who are not nervous. 
There is a good deal of piety in it, which, however, is not 
out of place.— Zhe Birds’ and Insects’ Post Office, by Robert 
Bloomfield (Griffith and Farran), is based on the ingenious 
idea of a number of birds writing letters to each other. It is 
a healthy book, and the excellent illustrations are well- 
executed and life-like. The little work is printed on thick 
toned paper, and bound in a manner as original as it is 
pretty.—In Bunchy, by E. C. Phillips (Griffith and Farran), 
we have the story of four years of a little girl’s life, told by 
herself. At eleven she is a tom-boy, and at the conclusion 
of the book has become almost a model young lady. Can- 
didly, we prefer her in the first stage, when, being told to 
obey her papa and her aunts, she says, “I did not like 
having so many aunts, and wanted to say that I never meant 
to obey them ”—a feeling with which most children will 


sympathise. This is altogether a very jolly book, with some 
capital illustrations. 
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Many books for older children have also reached us, and 
among them we must first notice Model Yachts and Vachj. 
Sailing, by J. E. Walton (Griffith and Farran), which is 
really an elaborate and exhaustive treatise on the art of con- 
structing and navigating those miniature craft which enliven 
the Serpentine and the water in St. James’s Park with their 
tiny white sails. Fora boy who possesses a good tool-box, 
a good stock of patience, and a little ingenuity, this little 
book will be a most welcome present. Inthe same publishers’ 
“Favourite Library,” Mrs. Hofland’s clever but painful 
tale, Zhe Daughter of a Genius, and Never Wrong, and ij 
was Only in Fun, three good old moral stories, form the 
last volumes. All these are thoroughly worth reprinting — 
The Hero of the Prairies, by John S. C. Abbott (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.), is the biography, based, as it appears, on 
facts, of Kit Carson, the American backwoodsman. The 
author, indeed, calls his most entertaining book a faithful 
narrative ; but we shall scarcely be doing him an injustice in 
supposing that a little arrangement and colour has been 
employed to make it attractive to boys, among whom the 
adventures with the Indians, the fights, and the hair-breadth 
escapes cannot fail to make it popular.—Wenze?s Inherit- 
ance, a story of Bohemia in the fifteenth century, by Annie 
Lucas (T. Nelson and Sons), will please girls better than 
boys. A strong Protestant spirit runs through it, and the 
errors of Catholicism are castigated in no measured terms. 
But it may prove attractive to those about to become young 
ladies, uniting, as it does, religion and romance. Messts. 
T. Nelson and Sons also reprint once more Mrs. Trimmers’ 
perennially delightful History of the Robins, of which 
we are glad to have to notice a new edition almost 
every year.— The mixture of reality and fancy, of 
everyday life and fairies, will always be rather trying to 
children, as it is to grown-up people ; nor can we sympathise 
with the constant straining after a wholesome lesson. Great 
Heart and his Little Friends, by Cecil Clark (S. W. Partridge 
and Co.), very strongly exemplifies this tendency, and the 
author not only writes of matters which will be unintelligible 
to most children, but places language in their mouths which 
we hope no child will use. Fancy a little girl who is taken 
for a walk in the park exclaiming: “ Yours seem bitter 
words to use against so seeming fair a world as this!” Could 
premature philosophy and unripe criticism go further? 
The poor child is led to lament over the hollowness of 
fashionable life years before she can go to enjoy her first 
ball.—If there were not so much moralising, A Man Every 
Inch of Him, by the Rev. J. Jackson Wray (Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin), would be a capital book for schoolboys. But 
they, like larger folks, do not like the story to be constantly 
interrupted by sound moral reflections, nor by quotations 
from Dr. Watt’s, Cowper, or some other great teacher. The 
tale should be good enough to indicate a healthy lesson by 
itself, without that lesson breaking its continuity.—Parted, 
or Clouds and Sunshine, by N. D’Anvers (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.), is a very pretty if rather sentimental story of a little 
girl who has been sent home from India by her parents. 
She is almost an invalid, and her troubles at not being able 
to share in the amusements of other children are graphically 
and pathetically told. The little volume will be greedily 
devoured in the girls’ schoolroom.—Of the African Pets, by 
Mrs. Clinton Parry (Griffith and Farran), we must honestly 
confess that the majority appear to us anything but pleasant 
companions in a house, and that we envy the kindly and 
energetic author neither her “ eefit” nor her toad. But she 
is clearly gifted not only with an unusual power of making 
friends with animals, but also with the faculty of telling of 
them ina simple, straightforward and interesting manner. We 
should be sorry for the children who could not be amused by 
this delightful book.—We shall conclude our list with Will 
Weatherhelm (Griffith and Farran), by the inexhaustible 
W. H. G. Kingston. Captious critics might consider this 
author written out, but boys are less critical, and each 


successive generation enjoys his books as much as the pre 
ceding one. As long as Mr. Kingston’s readers find his 
works amusing, no one can object, for they are certainly 
quite harmless, and prove invaluable sedatives for Master 
Charles or Harry when home for the Christmas holidays. It 
is the wish of many a parent that they may long continue to 
appear with the same regularity. 





